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CHarTer VII. 


\ E had passed an hour over luncheon, and on arriving on deck I 

was surprised to notice how we had neared the ship in that time, 
though the calm was now profound, the water running like a surface 
of oil into the sultry horizon, where the sea-line trembled in the 
haze of heat, and was here and there indistinguishable from the 
swimming sky. Whether vessels becalmed together at sea do actually 
attract each other, as sailors believe, I cannot positively say ; but their 
tendency to close is unquestionable, and is often a source of incon- 
venience and even of danger when there is a swell on. 

The ship had swung with her stern dead on to us, but owing to 
the shadow cast by the tent-like envelopment of flags and awning 
over her poop, it was impossible tosee along her decks; but therewas a 
small crowd of people looking at us over her taffrail, and we could 
see their faces, though too far off to distinguish their lineaments. 

‘We might hail her, Sir Mordaunt,’ I suggested, ‘ and find out 
where she’s bound to, and what the jollification is about.’ 

‘Call to her, will you, Walton? You know what to say.’ 

‘Purchase had better sing out first,’ said I. ‘ He’s skipper, and 
I mustn’t usurp his functions.’ 

On this he turned to Purchase, and requested him to speak the 
ship. The old chap clambered on to the bulwark, and passing his 
arm round a backstay, bawled in his deep, gruff, wheezy note, ‘ Ship 
ahoy !’ 

After a short pause a figure jumped on to the taffrail. ‘ Hillo!” 

‘ What ship is that?’ rattled out Purchase. 

‘The “ Dido.”’ 

‘ Where are you from, and where are you bound to?’ 

‘From London bound to Sydney, New South Wales.’ 

‘Didn’t I say so?’ said I. 

‘ What’s the name of your yacht ?’ came from the ship. 

‘The “Lady Maud,” from the Hisle 0’ Wight, bound to the 
West Hindies!’ vociferated old Purchase, pulling off his brass-bound 
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cap, and mopping his bald pate with a red handkerchief which he 
extracted from the bottom of his head-gear. At this point the band 
of music that was apparently stationed on the forecastle struck up 
“Auld Lang Syne,’ and Purchase dropped, with the unwieldiness of a 
bear, off the bulwarks. It was now my turn. I sprang on to the 
rail and waved my hand, in token that I had something to say. The 
man who had answered Purchase looked towards his forecastle and 
made a gesture, and after a bit the music stopped. 

* Ship ahoy !’ I shouted. 

* Hillo!’ 

‘Will you be good enough to give me the name of your com- 
mander ?’ 

‘ Captain Robert Spenser.’ 

‘He was chief officer when I was in her,’ said I to Sir Mordaunt. 
* See now if he recollects me.’ I again addressed the ship. ‘ Will you 
ask him if he remembers Mr. Edmund Walton, who was second officer 
under him in Captain Turnbull’s time ?’ 

This conversation had brought a crowd of people to the stern of 
the vessel. They were as thick as flies, and I noted a number of 
heads forking over the side of the ship, trying to catch a sight of us, 
while some men got into the main and fore rigging to look. 

‘ Perfectly well,’ came back the reply, as clear as a bell, over the 
polished surface between the two vessels. ‘ Are you Mr. Walton?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘I’m Captain Spenser.’ 

I pulled off my hat and flourished it, a salutation he returned 
with a hearty gesture. 

* Ask him to visit us, Walton,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, much in- 
terested in, and even excited by, this colloquy. ‘These are the mild 
adventures I enjoy.’ 

I hailed my old shipmate again, and asked him to come aboard, 
an invitation he promptly accepted ; and in a few minutes a couple 
of midshipmen jumped into the white gig that was slung over the 
stern of the ‘ Dido,’ and she was lowered smartly into the water and 
hauled round to the gangway. After a short delay, during which, I 
presumed, Spenser had dived below to furbish himself up for his visit, 
he got into the boat, in which four more midshipmen had seated 
themselves, making a crew of six, and shoved off; and had the 
‘ Dido’ been a man-of-war, no better effect could have been produced 
than that white boat ripping up the sea under the flash of the long 
gleaming oars, and the ship behind gently immersing her deep sides 
in the shining swell, and bringing them out, and a couple of feet of 
her copper as well, sometimes, all glittering and streaming with wet ; 
whilst the centre folds of her symmetrical canvas, that looked like 
marble against the blue, flapped smartly on to the masts, and sent 
across the water the musical clanking of chains and the chafing of 
blocks, and the quick rattle of reef-points. 

The boat came alongside, and I received my old friend at the 
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gangway. We shook hands cordially, and I introduced him to Sir 
Mordaunt and Miss Tuke. 

It was many years since I had seen him, but I should have known 
him at once. He was when I was at sea with him, and still remained, 
one of the best-looking men I had ever seen: fair, sunburnt, slightly 
above the middle height, his profession stamped upon every move- 
ment, yet without the least nautical assumption or ‘ shoppishness,’ of 
a most amiable disposition, at this time barely forty years of age, and 
as excellent a seaman as was at that time afloat. 

‘Why, Walton,’ cried he, ‘this, to be sure, is an extraordinary 
meeting. Have you command here?’ looking about him with great 
admiration. ‘I thought you had cut the sea—driven out of it by a 
legacy ?’ 

I briefly explained how I happened to be in the yacht, and the 
object of the cruise. 

‘You are acting wisely, Sir Mordaunt,’ said he. ‘Iam sure the 
run will greatly benefit Lady Brookes. I have a man there,’ point- 
ing to his ship, ‘a first-class passenger, who has entirely lost his 
voice, and can only speak in a whisper. I am going to carry him 
round the world, and I'll wager before we are north of the line again 
he’ll be able to bawl as lustily as yonder old gentleman,’ indicating 
Purchase, 

Wine and tobacco were brought, and we seated ourselves for a 
chat. - He told me that he had commanded the ‘Dido’ for the last 
four years, that she was still in the trade she was engaged in when I 
was her second mate, and had become a favourite ship with the 
colonials who visited England. 


‘ You appear to have a great number of people on board,’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. 

‘One hundred and sixty-nive passengers, all told,’ he answered. 
‘There are above a hundred emigrants.’ 

‘But what is the meaning of those flags along your awning, and 
the music, Spenser?’ said I. ‘ Are your passengers celebrating their 
escape from the mother country ?’ 

‘No. It’sa romance—as interesting, Miss Tuke,’ said he, address- 
ing her, ‘as any exciting chapter in a novel. I'll tell you the story in 
a few words. Among the cuddy passengers are a Mr. and Miss 
Wheeler. Mr, Wheeler is an old gentleman, and Miss Wheeler (as I 
will still call her) is a young and pretty girl. Ofcourse it is no busi- 
ness of mine to make inquiries about my passengers; but no sooner 
were we fairly under way, and I had leisure to look about me, than 
I found my curiosity tickled by this couple. That they were father 
and daughter I did not doubt, but I could not understand the girl’s 
miserable dejection. She was incessantly fretting, so much so, that I 
was positive more was behind this misery than leaving home. Well, 
to make the story short, four evenings ago I was talking to some 
passengers near the wheel, when I heard a great noise of quarrelling 
upon the quarter-deck. I went forward to see what the matter was, 
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and saw old Mr. Wheeler flourishing his arms like a windmill, and 
abusing a young man who was looking at him very quietly. A crowd 
of persons stood around, listening evidently with great astonishment 
to the old man’s violent language, and wondering at the youngster’s 
meek reception of it. I went down on the quarter-deck, and took 
Mr. Wheeler by the arm, and led him into the cuddy, and asked him 
what the matter was. He was fearfully excited, and hardly able to 
speak. However, after a while 1 managed to calm him down, and 
then he told me his story. He was a widower, very fond of his 
daughter, and anxious, of course, about her future. The girl, behind 
his back, had fallen in love with a young fellow, and betrothed herself. 
Mr. Wheeler found this out, and tried to prevent them from meeting. 
That, of course, was a hard job for a man engaged every day in busi- 
ness in the City,’ said he, laughing, ‘ and I suppose his efforts failed. 
Afraid that his daughter would elope, he resolved to carry her to the 
other side of the world, to Sydney, where he has a sister. He made 
arrangements for a year’s absence, and took ship in the “ Dido.” But 
love is not to be outwitted by old age. I suppose Miss Wheeler told 
her sweetheart what her father meant to do; for, will you credit it, 
the rogue paid his money for the ’tween-decks, came aboard in the 
dark, and lay hid among the emigrants until the ship was clear of the 
Channel. So here they were all together again, and the old man 
worse off than had hestopped ashore. Mr. Wheeler, happening to be 
standing at the break of the poop, noticed young Stephenson—that’s 
his name—upon the quarter deck, saw through the whole thing, 
rushed down, and fell upon him with his tongue. And what, think 
you, is the upshot of this marine romance?’ continued Spenser, 
laughing heartily. ‘You will, of course, hold me responsible, Miss 
Tuke, when I tell you that my heart being melted by the poor girl’s 
grief, and the young fellow’s loyalty, and learning from old Wheeler 
that Stephenson was a gentleman by birth, that his antecedents were 
honest, and that there was nothing against him but his poverty-—no 
great crime in a lover when his sweetheart’s father earns three 
thousand a year, which I believe is old Wheeler’s value—I went to 
work to reconcile the enraged parent to what I told him was a stroke 
of destiny ; and getting some of the passengers to help me, reasoned, 
urged, entreated, and so effectually got him into a corner, that, after 
sulking for a day, he called us to his cabin, and said that, since 
matters had come to that pass, he would risk no further disgrace, and 
had therefore resolved that his daughter should be married at once. 
And married they were—this very morning ; and, the weather being 
fine, we dressed the ship, and are going to have a feast and a dance 
this evening.’ 

‘So, Miss Tuke,’ said I, ‘here is a real adventure for you 
at last.’ 

‘I should like to have seen them married,’ said she. 

‘It was a very pretty sight, I assure you,’ exclaimed Spenser. 
‘We have a parson aboard, and everything was perfectly shipshape. 
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We turned the cuddy into a church, and all hands put on their Sunday 
clothes; and as we have a good many ladies among the first-class 
passengers, there was no want of colour. Speeches were made at 
lunch—which we called breakfast in honour of the occasion—and the 
flourishing of pocket-handkerchiefs was quite touching. The bride 
and bridegroom make a really good-looking pair. But you must dine 
with us, Sir Mordaunt. Miss Tuke, you will come, I hope? We've 
got a band of music aboard—three or four fiddles, and a harp and a 
trombone and a cornet, most of which are among the steerage 
passengers, though the cornet belongs to the cuddy; and as we shall 
light the decks, and all hands will dance—the saloon passengers aft, 
the others on the main-deck, and Jack on his forecastle—the sight 
will be worth seeing, and help to relieve the tedium of a sea voyage. 
We dine at half-past five.’ 

Sir Mordaunt hung in the wind a minute or so over this invita- 
tion to dinner. I was afraid he was going to refuse, which I should 
have regretted, as Spenser was full of heartiness, and might have mis- 
construed a refusal. Miss Tuke looked anxiously enough at her 
uncle to make him see she wanted him to accept. Suddenly he said, 
‘You are very good, captain, and we shall be happy to join you. 
But what about the weather ?’ 

* Have no fear,’ said Spenser. ‘ Leave the weather to me.’ 

‘You can safely do that,’ said I. ‘The weather and Spenser are 
old cronies, and thoroughly understand each other.’ 

‘I hope Lady Brookes will accompany you,’ said Spenser. 

‘I shall certainly endeavour to persuade her,’ answered Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

Captain Spenser remained on board the yacht for about a quarter 
of an hour, during which time Sir Mordaunt showed him over the 
vessel, whilst Miss Tuke and I and Norie talked with the midshipmen, 
whom I had called up out of the boat to look at the yacht and drink 
a glass of wine. In those days of large and handsome sailing ships, 
the merchant service was reckoned scarcely inferior to the navy; and 
having regard to the difference between the numbers, there were as 
many gentlemen afloat in one service as in the other. When I was 
in the ‘ Dido’ she carried twelve midshipmen, most of them lads 
from Eton and Harrow, and, with one exception only, the sons 
of gentlemen. She had now but eight midshipmen, six of whom had 
pulled their skipper aboard of us, and very gentlemanly young fellows 
these six were, with a dash of schoolboy shyness that was not unbe- 
coming, and a frank straightforward way of answering questions. 
They were rigged out in white trousers, brass-bound jackets, and 
cloth caps, with a gold badge over the peak; no waistcoats, but, 
instead, large silk handkerchiefs loosely tied round the open. collars 
of their shirts. Of course none of them knew me, for I had given up 
the sea when they were little boys at school; but they soon saw that 
their ship had been an old home of mine by the questions I asked. 

After a while Sir Mordaunt came up from below with Captain 
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Spenser, who, after swallowing another bumper of claret and lighting 
a cigar, got into his boat, telling us, in his hearty fashion, not to be 
later than five, and not to trouble about the weather, for that he 
would warrant the calm for some hours yet; and as the oars dropped 
into the sea, that was like a sheet of quicksilver, he raised his hat, 
and away dashed the boat, soiling the beautiful, breathless, burnished, 
and yet slowly-heaving surface, like moisture upon a looking-glass. 

Shortly after he was gone, Lady Brookes came on deck. She 
stood a moment or two in the companion, looking at the ship—not as 
if to admire the delicate and ivory-like fabric that swung upon the 
water, which her reflection filled with colour, so as to remind me of 
the silver plate of a daguerreotype, with various hues shooting across 
it at every heave of the swell, but—as if considering that she was too 
close, and a source of danger. 

* How near we are to that ship, Mordaunt!’ she exclaimed. ‘ You 
can distinctly hear the people laughing and calling.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid, my love,’ he answered. ‘The least breath of 
air will waft the yacht clear of her. We have just had a visit from 
her captain, a most gentlemanly, sailorly man, an old friend of 
Walton’s, and he has asked us to join them in a merry-making they 
are holding over a most romantic incident.’ And he told her the 
story of old Wheeler and his daughter, and wound up by saying that 
Captain Spenser was anxious she should dine with him, and see the 
dancing. 

* But how are we to reach the ship?’ said she, looking doubtingly 
and yet as if she had a mind to go too. 

‘Why, in that boat,’ answered her husband, pointing to a whaling- 
built semi-lifeboat hanging at the davits. 

* Oh,’ said she, drawing back in her chair, ‘ if that’s the only way 
of reaching the ship, I’ll stop where I am.’ 

I should have liked to ask her if she could suggest any other way. 

* There will be no danger, aunt,’ pleaded Miss Tuke. ‘ You will 
be very much amused. Captain Spenser is an exceedingly agreeable 
man; and think of the romance, aunt! It would make me miserable 


for the wind to get up and carry us away, without seeing the bride 
and her husband.’ 


€ And old Wheeler,’ said Norie. 

But it was no good. If there were any other mode of getting on 
board the ship she wouldn’t mind going; but nothing, she said, could 
induce her to trust herself in a little boat. And the glitter in her 
eyes, and the twist in the corners of her mouth, made us all see that 
it was time to leave off persuading her. 

I was afraid Miss Tuke would have been disappointed after all: 
for shortly after four o’clock the water in the south-west darkened 
under a small wind that came along over the breathing swell very 
slowly, but still, as I thought, with a promise of holding init. They 
saw it on the ship as soon as we did, and before it reached us Spenser 
hailed the yacht, to say that if there was any weight in the coming 
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slant he should not expect us to stop, though he was quite willing to 
lay his main yards aback for a couple of hours, if we would heave the 
schooner to and goaboard. However, the puff turned out to be a 
mere catspaw, that expended itself in a few minutes, leaving- the 
water glass-smooth again, and fading away from us in the east like: 
the shadow of a cloud running over the sea; but it was of some use 
too, for it enabled us to forge ahead of the ship, and give her a wider 
berth, though it left us within speaking distance, and near enough to 
let us see her people, and have the whole image of the vessel before 
us in bright and beautiful completeness. When the time came for 
us to go, Sir Mordaunt did not much like leaving his wife alone ; 
observing which, Norie very humanely offered to stop and keep her 
ladyship company, for which I was not sorry, and, the boat being 
manned, we got into her and headed for the ship. As we approached, 
the band on the forecastle struck up ‘ See the conquering hero comes,’ 
which made me laugh heartily. 

‘Do you notice the women looking at us over the bulwarks ?’ 
said I to Miss Tuke. 

‘I must ask Captain Spenser to let me go over the ship,’ said she.. 
‘IT should like to see where the emigrants sleep and live.’ 

‘T’ll take you below,’ I answered. 

‘TI hope the saloon passengers won’t think us intrusive,’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘I was for declining your friend’s invitation at first, and 
proposing to visit him for an hour after dinner; but I wasn’t sure 
that my wife wouldn’t come, and I thought it would be a pleasant. 
break for her, and a real experience to remember and talk over.’ 

‘A ship’s captain may entertain whom he pleases, and I think 
you'll find the passengers will consider themselves honoured by your 
company, I answered. 

The whole length of the ship’s bulwarks was lined with heads 
watching us as we approached, and I fancy that we were all three 
somewhat embarrassed to find ourselves the cynosure of so great a 
number of eyes, and being rowed to the martial music of the band. 
They had thrown a gangway ladder over the side, with white man- 
ropes to hold by, and a grating at the bottom to step out upon. We 
swept alongside in man-of-war style, hooked on, and I jumped out, 
giving Miss Tuke a hand, and followed her and Sir Mordaunt on 
deck. Spenser and his chief officer received us at the gangway; but 
though memory and my old traditions were never stronger in me than 
at that moment, I confess, after the quietness of the schooner’s deck, 
the crowds of emigrants, seamen, and other people who congregated 
near the gangway to see us arrive, coupled with the buzzing of the 
band, the cackling and lowing and bleating of live stock in the long- 
boat, pens, and hen-coops, the crying of babies, and the appearance 
of the decks, dark and even grimy-looking after the yacht’s, the great 
coils of running rigging, the massive bulwarks, the huge water-casks, 


and all the rest of the big ship’s heavy equipment, were positively 
bewildering. 
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We were conducted on to the poop, where a number of well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen were walking or sitting. Owing to the 
flags and the awning, this part of the vessel was in shadow, and very 
grateful and pleasant the gloom was. Standing at the foremost end 
of the poop, and gazing aft, was like looking through a canvas tunnel, 
The deck here was white enough, all the brass work finely polished, 
the shadow variously tinted by the blues and reds and yellows of the 
flags, and at the extreme end was the large wheel, with the steersman 
holding it, his figure in the sunshine, and making a striking object 
against the rich blue of the sky over the taffrail. 

The very first persons we were introduced to were Mr. Wheeler 
and his daughter and son-in-law. The bridegroom was not particularly 
good-looking, but his manners were gentlemanly, and he had very 
kind, honest eyes, and a pleasant laugh. So much I remember of 
him. But his wife’s face I have before me now, a most beautiful face 
indeed: no artist ever painted or described anything more harmonious 
and uncommon. Rich auburn hair, violet eyes, a lovely figure, a 
smile that broke like a light upon her countenance, and a soft 
damask rose-like flush on her cheeks. I wondered, when I looked at 
her, where the deuce my friend Spenser’s eyes or heart could have 
been, that he had mentioned her charms to us so lightly and dis- 
passionately. Her indescribable beauty made her husband a much 
less heroical character in my opinion than I had been disposed to 
consider him. To follow such a piece of witchery as this to Australia, 
even as a steerage passenger, was a sample of fidelity or fascination 
infinitely beneath the worth of the prize. Had he swum down the 
Channel after the vessel, or turned privateersman and captured the 
ship, and borne away his true love to a tropical island, in ballad 
story fashion, I would have credited him with some appreciation of 
his duty as the lover of such a girl, But merely to book himself as 
a third-class passenger in the ship in which his sweetheart was out- 
ward bound, to risk nothing worse than a spell of ’tween-decks life, 
with the chance of gaining not only a lovely girl, but an heiress— 
pooh! the thing was too commonplace. He was no longer romantic 
—merely a lucky dog. 

I fancy Spenser was rather proud to introduce Sir Mordaunt to 
the passengers, and they seemed very happy to meet the owner of the 
handsome schooner yacht they had been admiring all day. However, 
we had scarcely time to do more than bow, when the first dinner bell 
rang, and everybody bustled below to dress, A very agreeable well- 
dressed Australian lady took charge of Miss Ada, and carried her to 
her cabin, and Sir Mordaunt and I followed Spenser into his den, 
where we put down our hats and trimmed our hair, while our host 
bustled about, full of excitement and gratification ; lamenting Lady 
Brookes’ absence, and offering to send a boat for her; envying Sir 
Mordaunt’s ownership of the ‘ Lady Maud ;’ cracking jokes over the 
recent nuptials; squinting at his log-book, and giving me the result 
of his ‘sights’ at noon ; calling up merry recollections in me by swift 
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reference to the old skipper we had sailed under—all in a breath, as 
I may say. 

The second bell rang, and we sallied forth into the cuddy. The 
scene was a lively one. A long table ran down the centre of the great 
cabin, with a short one across it atop, making the shape of a T, and 
these tables being dressed for dinner, covered with plate and china and 
glass and flowers, made the cuddy look as if a Lord Mayor were 
going to give a feast in it; whilst, punctual to the summons, out of 
the row of cabins which flanked the table on either hand issued the 
passengers, talking and laughing, silk dresses rustling, fans playing ; 
and presently we were all at table, Sir Mordaunt and Miss Tuke 
beside the skipper at the head, I plump opposite the bride and bride- 
groom, and next to old Wheeler, and all the way up and down, and 
crosswise at the top table, an agreeable alternation of male and 
female figures. 

A strange scene to tumble upon in mid ocean! I looked at Sir 
Mordaunt and his niece, and saw they were taking it all in, and 
heartily enjoying the novel experience. 

Passenger vessels of the ‘ Dido’ class are fast becoming things of 
the past, and I am disposed to dwell upon this interior, and the whole 
picture of the vessel, because in a few years hence it will be hard to 
meet anybody who remembers that kind of ship, or who will be able 
to realise that the average time occupied in making the voyage from 
London to Sydney was between three and four months. The ‘ Dido’ 
was ten days out (so her chief mate told me), but her passengers had 
recovered from their sea-sickness, and had got to know each other, as 
I might easily have guessed by looking around me. Most of them 
were Australians, returning from a visit to England, well-bred, quiet 
people, extremely genial in their manners, without an atom of brag 
or swagger in them, and nothing whatever about them to distinguish 
them as colonials, 

Distance has much to do with sympathy, and it is no doubt 
because Australia is on the other side of the world, and because 
America is only on the other side of the Atlantic, that our wonder 
should be dedicated so largely to the Yankees as to leave us almost 
nothing for the Australians. But surely if these last are not a greater 
people than the Americans, they are fully as great. Is it because their 
magnificent cities, their grand industries, have sprung into being 
without any flourish of trumpets, that we undervalue the intrepid 
toil of a race of men whose entirely English genius has brought into 
the very first rank of civilisation a large portion of a mighty con- 
tinent, the very discovery of which, one might say, is so recent that 
there are men now living whose fathers, when schoolboys, learnt 
geography from maps in which the South Pacific, from the confines 
of the Indian Ocean in the east, and from the parallel of Java in the 
south, was little better than a blank! Science may bring Australia 
nearer to us than we now have it; and perhaps then, when sympathy 
can no longer plead impoverishment by remoteness, we shall rightly 
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appreciate the quiet, unboastful, but gigantic achievements of a people 
who are our own flesh and blood in a very different sense from what 
is meant when we speak of the Americans as kinsmen. 

Every passenger seemed to look upon us as his own particular 
guests, and Sir Mordaunt and I were being constantly called upon to 
drink wine with one or another—this genial fashion surviving in ships 
of the ‘ Dido’ class long after it was extinct ashore—and we were all 
three of us fairly embarrassed by the attention paid us. Still, it was 
very nice, though it increased my regret at Lady Brookes’ absence, 
because her presence would have added a great zest to her husband’s 
gratification. Miss Tuke enjoyed herself thoroughly. She won 
everybody’s heart within reach of her eyes and voice, and the whole 
spirit of the scene—delightfully novel and entertaining to her—was 
reflected in her sweet and radiant face. 

I was careful to take wine with the bride and bridegroom, to the 
former of whom I made the most gracious bow I was master of, as a 
feeble expression of the admiration she had kindled in me; and when 
this performance was over I turned to old Mr. Wheeler, and con- 
veyed all sorts of good wishes for the young couple into his ear. 

‘I suppose you know, sir, how it all came about?’ said he. He 
was a rather pompous-looking old chap, with a face like John Bright’s, 
a great satin stock round his neck, and stiff shirt-collars, which 
obliged him to move his body as far as his waist—or where his waist 
ought to have been, for he was as round as an apple under his waist- 
coat—when he turned his head. 

I answered that I had heard the interesting and romantic story 
from my friend Captain Spenser. 

‘I certainly hope they will be happy,’ said he. ‘In the mean- 
while, I don’t like the idea of taking a voyage to Australia for no 
other purpose than to get home again. I left London at a great in- 
convenience to myself and others, and I see no prospect of returning 
under the time I expected to be absent.’ 

* You could transfer yourself and baggage to the first homeward- 
bound ship you meet,’ said I. 

‘If we come across one I shall do so, sir. As yet we have en- 
countered nothing but your yacht, and she is not going the way I 
want to take,’ he answered. ‘ But it may all be for the best,’ said he, 
with an effort. ‘I am reconciled. I shall settle them in Australia, 
if we get there, where Mr. Stephenson may be able to add to his 
wife’s income. And—and I hope they will be happy.’ 

He gulped down the contents of a wineglass, and looked severely 
at the swinging tray opposite him. I caught his daughter eyeing 
him nervously, but her husband whispered something to her, whereat 
she smiled and turned her face towards him, with a look so brimful 
of love and happiness, that I was ass enough—seeing that I was not 
the recipient of that glorious expression—to feel a good deal moved 
by it. Out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. Old Mr. 
Wheeler seemed to have been more candid with me than he intended, 
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for he hung back after this, as though he feared that any topic we 
should get upon would lead him back to this business of his daughter. 

It was close upon seven o’clock when we left the table, and know- 
ing there was not much to be seen of the sea from the poop, in 
consequence of the flags, I left the cuddy by the quarter-deck 
entrance, and stood there a few minutes, looking at the yacht and the 
water. The evening was quite breathless, and the ocean a polished 
surface of pale violet under the deeply pure azure of the heavens, 
upon which not a fragment of cloud was visible. The yacht lay full 
in the setting sun, about three-quarters of a mile on our port bow. 
She had swung broadside on, and lay heaving her fine symmetrical 
length upon the swell, that shook the folds of her canvas so as to make 
those milk-white spaces flash and fade in alternations of shadow and 
rounded brightness. Dozens of emigrants sprawled upon the bulwarks 
and on the forecastle, looking at her; but many others were eating 
their suppers on deck, squatting in whole families round their hook- 
pots of tea and tin dishes of biscuit, and the savings of their midday 
meal of salt pork or junk, and making the decks of the fine ship 
picturesquely squalid. Indeed, the scene in the hands of a good 
artist would have made a canvas likely to detain you in front of it a 
long while. The great white masts; the huge mainsail, hanging by 
the leech-lines and slab-lines and clew-garnets ; the long-boat forward 
on chocks, full of pigs which were grunting and squeaking; the big 
spare booms over the boat; and, just beyond, the galley, with 
blue smoke going up straight out of its chimney; the somewhat 
grimy main-deck, with its water-casks, capstan, and winch; the 
square main-hatch amidships; the solid bulwarks on either side, 
crowded with belaying-pins, over which hung coils of running gear; 
the shrouds and back-stays soaring like solid bars of black iron into 
the giddy heights; the forecastle right away forward, like an elevated 
platform, crowded with lounging men, women, and children; and the 
groups of people covering the deck from the mainmast to the galley ; 
did, in the solemn sunset light that was making a blinding glory of 
the sea in the west, and filling the air with a crimson haze, make a 
most impressive picture, the effect of which was grandly heightened 
by the leagues upon leagues of ocean stretching around in majestic 
loneliness. 

Whilst I stood gazing, I heard my name softly called, and, look- 
ing up, I saw Miss Tuke leaning over the brass rail that protected 
the fore part of the poop. Alongside of her stood the first mate, a 
man named Woodman. I joined them; and as I ascended the poop 
ladder, I caught sight of Sir Mordaunt in the midst of a crowd of 
passengers, talking and laughing, and evidently in high spirits. 

‘Mr. Walton,’ said Miss Tuke, ‘remember your promise to take 
me downstairs to see where the emigrants sleep and live. Mr. Wood- 
man is kind enough to say he will accompany us.’ 

* By all means let us go, said I. ‘ But first let me ask you what 
you think of this scene. Is it not a sight worth coming to see ?’ 
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‘It is indeed. I should have been very sorry to miss it. How 
foolish my aunt was not to join us! Everybody is so kind and agree- 
able. I am sure,’ said she, looking behind her, ‘ had Uncle Mordaunt 
been the Prince of Wales, the reception he has had couldn’t have 
been more hearty and gratifying.’ 

As she said this, Spenser bustled out of the crowd that was 
gathered around the baronet, and came running our way. 

‘I say, Mr. Woodman,’ he sung out, ‘ are the boat’s crew about? 
—I mean the yachtsmen. Just tell them to jump into the boat, will 
you? Oh, Miss Tuke, I beg your pardon! And, Walton, how have 


-. you been getting on, old friend? I’ve prevailed on Sir Mordaunt to 


let me row over to his ship, and try my eloquence upon his wife. 
She ought really to be with us—and the doctor, too. I'll bring ’em 
both—I’ll bring ’em both!’ And in a high state of excitement, with 
his fine eyes aglow and his handsome face flushed, he toppled over on 
to the quarter-deck, and in a few moments was rowing for the 
yacht. 

* Lady Brookes won’t come,’ said Miss Tuke, laughing and shaking 
her head. ‘ He’ll soon tire of trying to persuade her.’ 

Here Mr. Woodman joined us, and without more ado we left the 
poop. One way into the ’tween-decks was by the booby-hatch, as it 
is called—or was called, for marine things have changed names since 
my day. This was a equare hole just under the break of the poop, 
with an almost perpendicular ladder down it. There was a quantity 
of raffle on the main hatch, though one of the gratings was off for the 
admission of air; but there was no ladder, and so we could not get 
into the ’tween-decks that way. Miss Tuke looked down into what 
must have resembled the bottom of a well to her, and hesitated ; but 
just then a woman, holding a baby in one arm, forked out of the 
gloom, gained the deck, and went forward. 

‘If ehe can come up, I ought to be able to get down,’ said Miss 
Tuke. 

‘Let me go first,’ said I, ‘ so that, if you should fall, I shall be at 
hand to shore you up.’ 

‘ And if you will give me your hand,’ said Mr. Woodman, ‘I will 
support you from this end.’ 

She put her foot over—-it was a very small one—and with our help 
reached the lower deck safely. The mate was for shoving forward 
into the gloom at once, knowing the ropes; but Miss Tuke and I 
preferred to stand at gaze for a minute or two, until our eyes had got 
their right focus. Then, bit by bit, the old familiar scene (to me) 
grew defined among the shadows. The first object that courted the eye 
was the immensely thick mainmast, that looked as big as the funnel 
of an ironclad, between the decks. Beyond was the main hatchway, 
the gratings of which let down a little light, but not enough to 
penetrate far, nor to perplex the illumination of a lamp that hung 
near the mainmast, and that swayed to and fro as the ship leaned 
with the swell. There was a long row of berths on the port side, into 
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one of which I poked my head, meaning that Miss Tuke should look, 
but instantly shut the door, on perceiving a woman and two children 
lying in the upper bunk, and a man sound asleep under a big topcoat 
in the lower one. Woodman was more fortunate, and lighted on an 
empty berth that was a very good sample of the rest. Here were 
three bunks filled with rude bedding, miserable straw mattresses, 
coarse brown blankets, and petticoats and breeches in bundles for 
pillows ; a couple of crazy old boxes on the deck, which I suspected, 
by the look of the hinges, had been dashed about by the motion of 
the ship, and forced to vomit their wretched contents more than once, 
and here and there a tin dish, an old cap, a boot. 

‘How would you like three or four months of this sort of thing?’ 
said I to Miss Tuke. 

‘I could not imagine anything more unendurable,’ she answered. 

Woodman laughed. 

‘You see it at its best now,’ says he. ‘To thoroughly appreciate 
it, you should be here in dirty weather, when the hatches are battened 
down, and all the emigrants below; when there is no light beyond 
what that lamp gives; when the ship is straining heavily, and sea- 
chests and women and children go fetching away with every roll, and 
when some of the men are singing, and some of the women quarrelling, 
and all the youngsters are squalling. Eh, Mr. Walton, I think you 
have an emigrant ship’s *tween-decks in perfection at such a time ?’ 

Though most of the owners of the cabins were on deck, some 
score or more were below. In one place four men, dressed as Eng- 
lish artisans, seated round a chest and playing at cards, silently and 
with a certain austere earnestness ; in another place a woman, seated 
on a bundle of some kind or other, against a large box that served 
her for a table, around which were gathered five children, to whom 
she was handing pieces of biscuit, whilst a baby lay against ber bosom 
that was barely concealed by a small red shawl over her shoulders. 
Here a man ‘ay flat on the deck, his head pillowed on his arms, and 
his eyes fixed on the huge beam directly over him ; there a couple of 
infants quarrelled over an old rag that had beeen twisted up into the 
likeness of a doll, with a rope yarn tied around it to distinguish the 
head from the stern. None of these people took any notice of us. 

Miss Tuke looked about her without speaking. It was all new 
to her, and painful to see. The poor woman feeding her children, 
with the baby at her breast, the whole of them miserably clothed, and 
their meal no more than black tea and biscuit, formed a really 
moving sight; because, in addition to what the eye saw, the imagi- 
nation added the pain of quitting her native country, perhaps for 
good, the misery and suffering of a long voyage, with a strange land 
at the end, without, it might be,a friend to give her a welcome. But 
God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. Certainly these people did 
not feel their condition with the acuteness that a woman like Miss 
Tuke, who could only think of their lot in contrast with her own, 
would imagine. 
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There was not much more to see, except the midshipmen’s berth, 
into which I put. my head, but found the long narrow cabin, with its 
double row of bunks and slip of table travelling on stanchions, empty, 
for the young fellows would of course be on deck, waiting to cut a 
caper, and to show off their buttons and white pants. So we made 
for the booby-hatch, and helped Miss Tuke into the pure air, much 
after the manner in which we had assisted her below. 

As we emerged, I saw a crowd of people at the open gangway, 
and, to my surprise, who should come over the side but Lady Brookes, 
gallantly handed up by Spenser. 

‘Hang ’em! those good-looking fellows can do anything they 
please,’ said I to Miss Tuke; and we went forward to welcome her 
ladyship, and congratulate her on her courage. She threw alarmed 
glances around as she stepped on board, as if she was frightened by 
the number and appearance of the emigrants who crowded the main- 
deck to see her arriye. Captain Spenser’s gallantry, however, knew 
no limits, and deserved silk stockings anda laced coat ; for, holding 
his hat in one hand and her ladyship’s fingers in the other, he con- 
ducted her on to the poop, where I wondered he did not get in front 
of her, and walk backwards. Presently she was in the thick of the 
passengers, alongside her husband. 

“Now Sir Mordaunt’s happiness will be complete,’ said I. 

‘ There’s Mr. Norie!’ exclaimed Miss Tuke, and, catching sight 
of her, he ran up to us. 

* Of.course he had arrived with Lady Brookes, but I did not see 
him come over the side. He was all. bustle and satisfaction and 
chatter. 

‘ The captain was irresistible!’ he exclaimed. ‘Such a coaxer I 
never listened to. Miss Tuke, you should have seen Lady Brookes 
melt away under his entreaties! Heaven defend us! had there been 
any wind, and that handsome fellow had proposed to run away with 
the yacht, dash me if I don’t think F 

*He’d have carried you with him, eh?’ I interrupted, noticing 
that Miss Tuke looked away, as if she thought the medico was out- 
talking his judgment ; for undoubtedly the difference between Sir 
Mordaunt and Lady Brookes’ age did somehow make wild talk of 
this kind more of a mistake than it seemed to be. ‘ Look at those 
decks, Norie, and congratulate yourself upon having yonder beautiful, 
milk-white, quiet sea-home to return to when we have had enough of 
this;’ and I pointed to the yacht, that the swing of the ship had 
brought on to our port beam, and whose nose was at us, bringing her 
two masts into one, which swayed their snow-like canvas from side to 
side, like the languid beating of an albatross’s wing, while beyond 
her the large summer stars were shining with the green and blue 
brilliance of diamonds, though astern of us the flush of sunset still 
illuminated the heavens, and flung a most rich and lovely twilight 
upon the face of the breathless deep. 

Conversation, however, was no longer possible, for the band of 
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musicians, who had been fiddling and blowing on and off all day 
long, got together close to where we were standing, and struck up a 
piece of dance music. It seems that all the fellows were professionals 
but one, so the music was fairly good, and quite excellent to dance 
to. Whilst these fellows were tuning up, several of the crew of the 
‘ Dido’ were sprawling about the decks in a high state of excitement, 
rigging up lanterns of various kinds and sizes around the poop and 
along the maindeck. The illumination was not brilliant, but it was 
very effective, and nothing in its way could have been more striking 
than the appearance of the people shifting their colours as they 
passed out of the light into the shadow, with here a red lantern fling- 
ing its ruby flood upon a space of deck where the lustre lay like a 
great blood-stain, and there a coil of rope, a water-cask, a fathom of 
chain cable brightly irradiated by a white light, through which the 
people came and went like a procession of ghosts, the gloom lying 
dense on either side, resembling a flood of black water between silver 
and purple banks; whilst on high were the vague, pallid sails, and 
over them a heaven crowded with stars. 

The band, having finished its overture, struck up a quadrille. In 
a great hurry Norie asked Miss Tuke to give him the dance, and she 
consented. I preferred to look on, and so I got into a corner and 
watched the proceedings. 

The poop was full of gliding figures. I saw Sir Mordaunt dancing 
with the bride, and very handsomely he twirled her about, turning 
out his toes in ancient fashion, twisting the calves of his legs 
round, flourishing his arms, and behaving most graciously; and I 
also beheld my friend Spenser, who was the baronet’s vis-d-vis, rolling 
about in fine nautical style, with a very bouncing fat and fair partner, 
whose waist he seized every opportunity that presented itself to clasp, 
and spin round with, as though the only way to dance a quadrille 
was to waltz through it, and as though he reckoned that dancing 
was an idle entertainment if it did not involve a fair proportion of 
hugging. 

On the main deck and forecastle the emigrants and seamen were 
hopping about in great glee. Their exercise had no reference what- 
ever to the music, only in so far as the fiddling and strumming gave 
them an excuse to kick up their heels; for their performances were 
strictly original, and as numerous as the men, women, and children 
who took part in them, and this made the whole scene exceedingly 
amusing. I own I laughed heartily at some of the antics I wit- 
nessed, particularly at the sailors, sonie of whom kicked off their 
shoes that their legs might feel lighter. The people in couples 
quivered about among the lights and shadows, men dancing with 
men, and here and there women with women, and the children 
sprawled among their legs and jigged in the scuppers, towards which 
they seemed impelled by their irresistible affection for anything that 
resembled a gutter, whilst laughter and cheery calls and songs floated 
up and mingled with the occasional heavy flapping of canvas. 
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And yet full of broad humour as the whole scene was—and even 
the behaviour of the select folk aft was not free from this quality, for 
some of their postures and movements were quite absurd—it was 
impossible to lift one’s eyes from the decks to the spacious gleaming 
leagues of silent ocean, bounded by the glittering sky, and black as 
ink under it, though brightly reflecting the lustre of the larger stars 
in their flakes of silver, that seemed to be melting and slowly sinking 
in a thick trickle of the white burnished molten metal, without 
finding one’s merriment checked. The thought of the minute speck 
this ship made upon that boundless surface, and the littleness of the 
people whose whole world it was for a time, and the paltriness of 
the pastime, pathetic in its paltriness, that made them merry, became 
too violent for mirth when that soundless, breathing, ebony space of 
ocean was looked at. 

But thoughts like these would not do. I broke away from them, 
and picking a road through the dancers, reached the place where 
Lady Brookes was sitting, and after a few compliments upon her 
pluck in leaving the yacht, asked her if she would give me the next 
dance? No, she was quite unequal to dancing, she replied ; but she 
was very amiable, and seemed impressed and amused by the scene, 
and flattered by the civilities shown her. 

Presently the quadrille came to an end, and Sir Mordaunt and 
Miss Tuke, and Captain Spenser and some others joined Lady 
Brookes. But the band would not give us much rest. In a few 
moments they burst out into a waltz, which I danced with Miss Tuke, 
and was heartily enjoying, when suddenly, as we whirled past Sir 
Mordaunt, he called to me. We stopped, and went back to him. 

‘Look, Walton,’ said he, pointing right over the stern; ‘ isn’t 
that a breeze of wind coming?’ 

I immediately saw the troubled starlight, and the sharper horizon 
away down upon the north-east. 

* Yes,’ I answered, ‘there comes some wind, certainly ; but it may 
prove only a catspaw.’ 

‘We ought to get on board the yacht, Mordaunt,’ exclaimed his 
wife, suddenly, and even sharply. 

* Well, complete your dance, Walton. I can’t interrupt Captain 
Spenser,’ said he, laughing, as the skipper, grasping a lively partner, 
flew past us, as though he were in tow of a comet. 

We finished the waltz, but by the time the music had ceased the 
wind was all about us, and the chief mate bawling orders over the 

p rail. 

‘Keep those yards aback! Don’t forge ahead of the yacht!’ 
panted Spenser, breathless after his capering. 

Sir Mordaunt went up to him with his hand extended. 

‘ My dear sir, you are not going yet? You'll disappoint us all if 
you don’t stop and join us at the table below! This is only a summer 
draught—it’ll be all gone in a moment.’ 

But Sir Mordaunt would go. It was no catspaw that was blow- 
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ing, but a steady gentle breeze, that might freshen fast for all we 
could tell ; and Spenser, probably guessing this himself, and certainly 
seeing by Lady Brookes’ manner that entreaties would only tease her, 
ordered the yacht’s crew into the boat, and at the same time hailed 
the schooner, to let them know we were coming. Then followed 
so much hand-shaking as made my arm ache again. Every soul 
aboard crowded the sides to see us get away, and as we shoved off 
they gave us a hurricane cheer, which we answered with hearty good- 
will. In a few minutes we gained the yacht. Lady Brookes and 
Miss Tuke were carefully handed over the side, the boat hoisted, the 
sails trimmed, and the schooner slightly leaning to the soft wind, and 
sliding as noiselessly as a sleigh over the long-drawn, invisible undu- 
lations. Neither our departure nor the coming on of the breeze, 
however, stopped the fun aboard the ‘ Dido.’ The music struck up 
again whilst our boat was hoisting, and at the same time they swung 
their yards, and got way upon the vessel. The moon would be late in 
rising, but the starlight was strong, and the ship was tolerably dis- 
tinct, and stood up upon the black water like a rock covered with 
snow. They had removed the flags round the poop, so as to come no 
doubt more readily at the braces, and left the lanterns exposed, which 
at that distance looked like a number of lights ashore; so that, with 
the music, you might have imagined it was a small town out there, 
and the people winding up a holiday. 

We all stood looking at her; but I believe Miss Tuke and I 
found her most significant, for we had seen her ’tween-decks, and, as 
it were, looked into her inner life. She was making a more southerly 
course than we, which imperceptibly widened the distance between 
us, and diminished her visionary and swelling proportions. The in- 
creasing interval was curiously defined by the sound of the music, 
that grew bit by bit more thread-like and minute, until there buzzed 
such a tiny humming (amid which, nevertheless, the tune and time 
of it could be accurately followed) as you would have supposed only a 
band of Liliput musicians could send up. 

‘She will soon be out of sight,’ said Lady Brookes, who stood all 
this while holding her husband’s arm and watching the ship. 

‘Wonderful to think of that vessel—that mere fragment like a 
chip of mother-o’-pearl—being full of human beings, and that she 
typifies the whole great world by the cargo of hopes and passions and 
sorrows and ambitions which she carries over this black ocean!’ 
exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. 

‘You want to look at a ship from a distance, to comprehend what 
a very small thing man is,’ observed Norie. 

‘Small in point of size,’ said I; * but a wonderful little chap for all - 
that. I am never less ashamed of my species than when I see a ship, 
and think of the pluck and genius and science it means.’ 

‘I can hear the music yet,’ exclaimed Miss Tuke. ‘ They must be 
still dancing.’ 

‘Well, I thoroughly enjoyed myself,’ said Sir Mordaunt. ‘A 
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queer adventure to stumble upon, Walton, and I shall remember the 
dinner and the dance and the lighted decks whilst I live. Spenser's 
a fine fellow, a gentleman, a handsome man, and, no doubt, a com- 
plete sailor. If this calm had lasted, we should have returned his 
hospitality. But there they go!’ stretching forth his hand; ‘sym- 
bolising life—the child and the bride, the old man and the young, 
rich and poor, all melting away in the gloom! Who's poetical 
amongst us? Here’s a subject for a sonnet.’ 

‘It has been done over and over again,’ said I. 

‘And it’s too late for poetry,’ quoth Norie; and pulling out his 
watch, he put it to his nose, and called out, *‘ Only half-past nine, 
though! I thought it was after ten.’ 

Three bells were struck, whereupon Lady Brookes bade us 
good-night and went below, leaning on Miss Tuke’s arm. By ten 
o'clock the ship was invisible upon our weather quarter, and the 
‘Lady Maud’ was spinning before a rattling breeze, spitefully 
worrying the water under her, and flashing the white foam away 
from her side, as though like a sentient thing she had been fretting 
over her enforced idleness and meant now to take her revenge. 


Cuarter VIII. 


Ovr meeting with the ‘ Dido’ was certainly a pleasant break, and 
for a day or two afterwards we talked of nothing else. As the time 
went by without anything happening worth noticing, I could not 
but flatter myself that our cruise would prove as uneventful as the 
most timid passenger could desire. I speak mainly in reference to 
Lady Brookes. If she enjoyed the cruise it was certain to do her 
good. On the other hand, as Norie said to me, all the virtue of the 
sea breezes would stand for nothing against a capsizal of her nerves or 
any depression of spirits. 

Nothing could have been more delightful than our run into the 
horse latitudes. Gales and dead calms, terrible thunderstorms, and 
breezes fair one hour and foul the next, are the characteristics of 
these parallels, which (so historians say) got the name of ‘horse’ 
because, during the union between England and America, numbers of 
horses were exported from the mother-country, and it was reckoned 
that more of the animals died in these baffling, thunderous, and 
treacherous latitudes, than in all the rest of the passage. It was our 
luck to carry a strong breeze of wind, about two points abaft the 
beam, for over five hundred miles, and noble sailing it was. I 
don’t say for speed, for the vessel’s best qualities were not exactly hit 
by the wind, but for the freshness and liveliness and lastingness of it. 
We drove along under a top-gallant sail and fore-topmast studding- 
sail, which means that every cloth, with the exception of the square 
sail, was on the yacht; and, small as she was, it took two men to 
steer her, and then they had as much as they could do. 
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Many a time I would go right forward into the bows, and hang 
over the rail for half an hour at a time, watching the beautiful 
appearance of the bow-wave curling out like a curve of molten green 
glass, and preserving this lovely arch for a distance of some fathoms, 
where it flashed into a mass of snow and white smoke, and was 
washed by the rush of the brilliant surges against the yacht’s side, to 
recoil in a more dazzling smother of foam. The vessel’s beam kept 
the decks comfortable, and her list, except when hove to in a gale of 
wind, would never be so acute as to rob her spars of the majesty of 
subdued inclination ; and when my eye wandered from the pouring 
green and silver of the surges under her bows to the canvas on high, 
it was always with a thrill of delight and admiration, for the swollen 
spaces shone like white metal in the central cloths, and, with the 
deep blue sky beyond them, were almost blinding to look at; and it 
kept the heart dancing to mark the whole effect of these gleaming, 
leaning towers over the swiftly-flying belt of foam to leeward, the 
sloping decks glittering like dry white sand, with here and there the 
sparkle of glass or brass as a yaw or a come-to dodged the lustrous 
object into the sunbeams, whilst for leagues round the water was 
throbbing and leaping under the sharp bright gale. 

It was on one of these days that, whilst looking over the bows, I 
spied something in the water that made me beckon to Miss Tuke. 
Norie was talking to her, but she left him without ceremony, though 
he immediately followed her. 

* Look !’ said I, pointing to the water about twenty feet to wind- 
ward, where a shape that resembled bright emerald was cutting along 
close under the surface, and keeping way with the yacht without any 
perceptible action of the fins or tail. 

‘ There’s another!’ shouted Norie. 

‘And another!’ echoed Miss Tuke. ‘ What are they, Mr. 
Walton ?’ 

‘ Dolphins,’ said I. As I spoke, the fish I had first seen, a fine fellow, 
measuring, I should think, very nearly five feet, leapt clean out of the 
sea. He was as green, I say, as emerald whilst in the water ; but the 
moment he shot out of it, his body became a bright yellow, all but 
the fins, which were of the colour of olive, and he looked like a solid 
body of burnished gold flung up out of the foam. He was long 
enough in the air to enable us to observe his build, and I took notice 
of his long jaws and flattish head and bright eyes. His playfulness 
set the others jumping, but they had not this fellow’s beautiful 
bright yellow. One was like sulphur, another almost white, like 
clouded silver, without any sparkle ; yet their wonderful gracefulness, 
the miraculous shifting of their hues from brilliant green in the 
water to metallic yellows and whites when out of it, made them 
a fine sight to watch; and so delighted was Miss Tuke that she 
called Sir Mordaunt and her aunt to come and look, and we all stood 
gazing until the fish, for some reason, shot away from us, and though 
our own speed was at least nine knots an hour, yet these dolphins 
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vanished right ahead of us, like arrows discharged from our fore- 
castle. The eye lost them in a breath. Had they been dissolved in 
the green water by some instantaneous chemical process, their evan- 
ishment could not have been more amazingly sudden. 

This noble wind carried us without a flaw well into the middle of 
the horse latitudes, and then left us. We reckoned ourselves too 
fortunate to have got it at all to grumble at its cessation; but still 
the calms and the heavy swell and the bothersome light airs were not 
the easier to bear because of the slant of luck that had carried us 
down to them. 

It was on a Thursday morning that the breeze failed us. It was 
so oppressively hot in the cabin that Sir Mordaunt told the steward 
to get a couple of tables on deck, and set them out for lunch. On 
deck, at all events, some currents of air were to be felt, from the 
flapping of the huge mainsail as the vessel rose and sunk on the 
swell, and the awning was an effectual shelter from the sun, though 
so great was the heat that the pitch between the white planks was as 
soft as beeswax. The lunch was like picnicing; dishes and bottles 
and glasses on the deck, where they were not very likely to capsize ; 
one of us with a plate on his knees, and Norie balancing himself on 
the skylight. 

I remember it was on this occasion that I took particular 
notice how well Lady Brookes was looking. Her complexion was 
some shades fairer, or, at least, clearer, than it was when we left 
England. There was real life in the lustre of her eyes, whereas 
before I had been struck with their want of spirit, that was hard to 
reconcile with their sparkling. I complimented her warmly on her 
improved looks, wishing perhaps rather to please her husband than 
her, for I cannot say she was a woman I much liked, though she had 
some good qualities, and her want of amiability was, I dare say, 
owing to her health, or, at least, to her habit of thinking of herself 
as a sufferer. 

‘I certainly do feel very much better, Mr. Walton,’ she replied. 

‘The voyage will re-establish you,’ said Norie. ‘ But then you 
are fond of surprising us, Lady Brookes. Who could have imagined 
you would prove so excellent a sailor at the start? and now, here you 
are, drawing in health and spirits from a temperature in which I 
simmer like a boiling lobster;’ and he pulled off his hat, and 
swabbed his pale face, that shone as though a flask of oil had been 
emptied over him. 

‘You were afraid that the heat would prove too much for my 
wife, Walton,’ said Sir Mordaunt, whom her ladyship’s admission had 
greatly pleased. ‘ But you see Iam right. I could not have chosen 
a better cruising ground.’ 

‘How much further south have we got to go?’ asked Miss Tuke. 

‘Why, I don’t know what course Captain Purchase means to 
steer,’ I answered. ‘ Jamaica lies on the parallel of eighteen degrees 
north. Where time is no object, one can find a good many entrances 
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into the Caribbean Sea. Do you know what the skipper means to 
do, Sir Mordaunt ?’ 

‘I believe he intends to head for the Mona Passage, and feel his 
way along the Haitian coast,’ he answered. ‘I leave everything to 
him, for he traded among those islands, you know.’ 

He happened to be on deck, dressed (as usual) as if it was the 
month of October, and this sea the German Ocean, and I should have 
liked to ask him what his plans were. But whether Tripshore had 
repeated my conversation to him, or whether he resented my opinion 
of him, which I dare say my manner had conveyed, though not pur- 
posely, of late he had avoided me, giving me very short answers to 
my remarks, until it had come to my taking no notice of him at all. 
This posture of his made me unwilling to strengthen his ill-will by 
putting any questions which he might interpret into a doubt of his 
judgment: moreover, Sir Mordaunt was so well disposed towards 
him that I should have acted an unfriendly part in emphasising my 
doubts of his capacity as a seaman and navigator. 

Lunch being over, I went to the side of the vessel to light a 
cigar, and catch the draught from the fanning of the mainsail. The 
swell was rather heavy, and there was not enough wind to steady the 
schooner, and her canvas swung and rattled with every roll, filling 
the air overhead with loud reports, like the explosion of small arms. 
Yet there was enough weight in the wind to keep us moving; 
and every now and again, as the stem of the yacht chopped down, a 
great mass of foam would be hove away, that covered the water for 
many fathoms around us with a hissing and seething surface, the 
effect of which was very striking, owing to our extremely languid 
passage through it. It was the colour of the water, however, that 
made these churnings impressive. I never remember seeing the 
ocean, out of soundings, and, above all, in tropical latitudes, with so 
strange an appearance. It was a greasy, dark olive-green, as thick 
and slimy-looking as paint, with a singular sheen upon it, such as a 
cobweb catches from the sunlight, as though coated with oil ; and 
under this sluggish and sickly surface the swell ran in lazy folds, and 
the eye could trace these slow and portentous heavings to the very 
nethermost water-line, where the dark green hills rose and sank in 
undulations of a wintry sharpness of outline against the sky that was 
a pale blue down there. 

The sun, that stood very nearly over our mastheads, was but 
lazily reflected in this sea: the flashing of it was sullen, with a 
reddish tinge ; but this was indeed the colour of the sun. 

‘ All this would be very tropical,’ said I to Sir Mordaunt, who had 
joined me, and said something about the appearance of the weather, 
‘but for the look of the sea. Under such a sky as this it should 
be a beautiful blue.’ 

‘What do you make it, Walton ? Are we going to have a storm?’ 

* Have you looked at the glass recently ?’ 

‘ Just before lunch,’ he replied. ‘ It is steady.’ 
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‘It doesn’t seem reasonable to talk of a-storm when there’s not a 
cloud to be seen,—which, in fact, was the case at that time. 
‘ But——’ 

I was proceeding, when all on a sudden my eye caught sight of 
an object which, though it kept my mouth wide open, stopped my 
talking as if by a stroke of magic, and I gazed and gazed, with my 
cigar half-lifted to my mouth, and doubting my own sanity for the 
moment. 

‘Why, what do you see, Walton? What are you staring at in 
that manner ?’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, greatly surprised. 

‘Look!’ I cried. ‘Follow my finger—there! Do you see it?’ 

He peered, and then catching sight of the object, made a step 
backwards in his excess of astonishment. 

It was the picture of a dismasted ship, inverted, high above the 
water-line and hanging in the air. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. The vision was absolutely perfect. It seemed to be at least 
half a mile high, and was the representation of a ship, or a barque, 
submerged to her bulwarks, with three stumps of masts standing, the 
centre one of which was considerably taller than the others, with 
apparently some fragments of canvas set upon it. But what struck 
me as the most amazing part of the spectacle was that, though the 
vessel had all the appearance of being buried as deep as her water- 
ways in the sea, there was no similitude of a sea under, or rather 
above, her. It was like a water-colour drawing upon the sky. 

‘A most beautiful mirage!’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. ‘ Agnes! 
Ada! Come here quickly! Come and see a wonderful sight!’ 

Whilst the ladies hurried up to him, I ran for the glass, 

* What is it, Mordaunt?’ I heard Lady Brookes say, in a tone of 
alarm. 

* It looks like a ship falling from the sky!’ exclaimed Miss Tuke. 

By this time the men on deck had caught sight of the phenomenon, 
and stood staring at it with all their might, and expressing their asto- 
nishment in a regular buzz of voices. I put the glass to my eye and 
pointed it. I never could have believed that refraction would fling 
an object that was no doubt sunk some distance below the horizon to 
so great a height, and, whilst enormously magnifying it (for the whole 
spectral fabric, with its three masts, was clearly to be viewed by the 
naked eye), leave it so exquisitely sharp too. It was this magnifica- 
tion that enabled us to see the mirage; for though the low freeboard of 
the schooner did not give us a wide horizon, yet the distance of the 
water-line was sufficiently great to dwindle a ship upon it into a mere 
speck. 

The glass I levelled was a powerful one, and the vessel stood up 
before me as though she were not two miles off. I examined her 
carefully, and perceived the mirage to be the reflection of a barque 
upside down, apparently water-logged, and a complete wreck. She 
was rolling with a very regular motion, and I cannot describe the im- 
pression produced by this movement in a pictwie, with no water to be 
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seen, as though she were sunk to her scuppers in the bright trans- 
parent air, and with the blue and somewhat hazy sky all around her. 
On the stump of her foremast she had her fore-yard standing, that 
swayed to and fro with her rolling, and she had a main-trysail set, 
though the lower portion of it seemed to be in rags. 

‘Look, Sir Mordaunt, said I. ‘ You can see her very plainly 
with this ;’ and I handed him the glass, 

‘ Ladies, will ee please cast. your eyes aloft,’ suddenly rattled out 
old Purchase. ‘There’s another sight overhead.’ 

‘A sun-dog!’ I exclaimed. ‘ The air’s like a looking-glass.’ 

And, sure enough, over against the sun was another sun—the very 
ghost of a sun—a wan, sickly, yet perfectly distinct and luminous orb. 

‘ What the deuce does that mean ?’” said Sir Mordaunt, staring up 
at it, as were all hands. ‘ Zwo suns! What part of the world is 
this now ?’ 

‘Oh, twin suns are common enough,’ said I, keeping back in the 
hearing of Lady Brookes—who was apparently agitated by this con- 
junction of phenomena—the information that these sun-dogs are by 
ancient mariners regarded as the forerunners of bad weather. ‘* But 
yonder is a real puzzler. Surely a more beautiful mirage never 
was seen.’ 

‘There must be a wreck under that reflection,’ said Norie. 

* You may be cock-sure of that,’ said I. 

‘And there may be living people on board,’ said Miss Tuke, 
almost in a whisper, as though awed by the object. 

Her words appeared to put a thought into Sir Mordaunt’s head. 
He gazed at me earnestly, and said— 

‘It may be a signal, set up by Heaven itself, to bring us to the 
help of some poor sailors there. We ought to run down and have a 
close look at the vessel. How far distant will she be, Walton ?’ 

‘Not very low behind the sea,’ I replied, ‘to judge by that 
reflection. The masts, you observe, are perpendicular with the 
horizon. Were the vessel far down, those masts would be inclined.’ 

‘Let us steer in that direction, said Sir Mordaunt, with great 
seriousness, and looking at the beautiful painting upon the heavens 
as though it were some holy vision. And then he gave the order to 
Purchase. : 

The mirage bore as nearly as possible W.S.W. Theshift of helm 
brought the light easterly wind on our quarter, but it made the 
schooner look right into the eye of the swell, and her curtseying was 
fast and even furious, and occasionally she would bury her bows as 
high as the hawse-pipes in the surface of foam which her chopping 
motion dashed up out of the sickly green water, and sent seething 
for some fathoms ahead and on either side of her. 

But all this while we stood looking with something of a breathless 
manner at the beautiful and wonderful illusion of that wreck afloat in 
the transparent air, projecting our heads over the rail to have it in 
sight, for it was now over our bowsprit end. It remained in view for 
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about twenty minutes; it then began to fade gradually, like a rain- 
bow, but its decay might be better likened to the extinction of a bright 
image in a looking-glass upon which you softly breathe. It soon 
entirely disappeared, yet the phenomenon of the double sun remained 
visible for some time after. When that was gone, we saw the reason 
of these disappearances in the stealthy thickening of the atmosphere, 
until the azure grew so dusty as scarcely to look blue. The wind 
hung in the east, but it fined down perceptibly, and I counted upon a 
strong westerly wind following in due course, from the swell that was 
running up to us from that direction. Although we were protected 
from the sun’s heat by the mist upon the sky, beyond which the 
luminary was a well-defined throbbing ball of flashing yellow shorn 
of its blinding rays, the heat was terribly oppressive, and if it had not 
been for the currents of air which the pitching of the schooner sent 
circling along the decks, it would have been scarcely endurable. It 
was as bad as the atmosphere of a closed glass-house on a summer 
afternoon. 

I had often heard talk of mirages at sea, and had indeed been ship- 
mate with an old seaman who had witnessed much such another sight 
as we had beheld; but although I remember the account he gave me 
of a full-rigged ship having been visible for nearly three-quarters of 
an hour upon the sky at a great height above the water, yet the only 
thing of the kind that I had ever encountered was that of the south- 
east coast of the Mauritius. This coast was hove up by refraction, and 
rendered distinct to us when we were leagues from the point whence, 
under ordinary circumstances, it should have been apparent ; and I 
recollect the consternation of the captain at the apparition, his conclu- 
sion being that he was seriously out in his calculations. Such a picture 
as that which had just melted away made a great impression on me, 
and indeed we were all equally affected, and could think and talk of 
nothing else. Sir Mordaunt, I am persuaded, found something super- 
natural in it—that is, in the circumstance of a vessel having her 
miserable condition denoted by a heaven-created signal, visible for I 
know not how great a distance. 

‘I dare say it was a mirage of that kind that first suggested the 
story of the Phantom Ship,’ said Miss Tuke. 

‘Very likely ; and certainly so far as the object we saw was con- 
cerned, it was a Phantom Ship,’ I replied. 

‘And the two suns!’ exclaimed Lady Brookes. ‘Really, one 
would suppose we had sailed into an enchanted land.’ 

* Assuredly they that go down to the sea in ships see the works of 
the Lord and his wonders !’ said Sir Mordaunt very solemnly. ‘ Even 
now I behold something like a phenomenon, only this time it lies in a 
contrast. Mark the horrid green of the sea, and the chilling appearance 
of it under yonder smoky blue. One would suppose that such a sky as 
that is only to be seen over a town full of factories. And how the 
“Lady Maud” labours! I never saw the sea burst away from her so 
sullenly before, and yet we can barely be moving two miles an hour !” 
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‘It just occurs to me,’ said I, ‘that the barque may be visible 
from your top-gallant yard there. It should be worth while trying 
to make her out before the atmosphere thickens, which will happen 
presently.’ 

Saying this, I called to the steward through the skylight, and 
asked him to hand me up the telescope-case, into which I put the 
glass and slung it over my shoulders. 

‘What are you going to do, Walton ?’ asked Sir Mordaunt. 

‘Going aloft to look for the wreck,’ I answered. 

‘ What! to the top of the mast ?’ ejaculated Lady Brookes. 

‘To the very tip-top,’ I answered, laughing heartily, and away I 
went. I had forgotten, however, that only the lower rigging was 
rattled down, and that half the climbing would have to be accom- 
plished by ‘shinning.’ But I would not back out of it, and so I 
sprang into the shrouds and trotted aloft, blackening my hands very 
tidily with the tar that lay like soft black glue upon the hemp, and 
was presently perched upon the top-gallant yard, watched by some 
men on the forecastle, and by old Purchase from the main-deck, who 
scowled at me under the great red hand with which he protected his 
eyes, as though he wondered what my game was now, and if this were 
another move in the direction of taking the command away from 
him. 

At this elevation I was a great height above the sea, as the 
‘Lady Maud’ was very loftily sparred for a vessel of her tonnage; 
and steadying the glass against the side of the mast, I carefully swept 
the water ahead to a distance of four points on either bow, but 
nothing was to be seen. I had more trouble to make this inspection 
however, than I had reckoned upon, for the motion up there was un- 
commonly severe, and although the square canvas was furled, yet the 
quick swinging in of the jibs, and the jump of the foresail as the little 
vessel pitched, wrenched and jerked the masts very unpleasantly, and 
with the heavy swing of the rolling, obliged me to keep a fast hold 
with one hand. But, as I say, there was nothing to be seen, and 
stowing the glass away in its case I sung out my report to Sir Mor- 
daunt, who, with the ladies and Norie, had come along to the foremost 
end of the awning to watch me. But, before descending, I lingered 
a few minutes to observe the singular appearance of the sea, whose 
unwholesome green, sluggishly swelling and falling, was infinitely more 
impressive to watch from this height than from the deck, in con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the expanse my elevated position 
enabled me to survey; whilst below me—the only object in sight 
upon this great world of waters—was the hull of the yacht, looking 
no more than a beautiful toy vessel, but with her proportions defined 
as I had never before had a chance of seeing them, and constantly 
dashing out a quantity of foam from under her bows, the form of 
which was exquisitely marked by the curve of therails upon the churned- 
up snow of the water under the bowsprit. 

On gaining the deck my first business was to get rid of the tar on 
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my hands. This I effected by sending the steward to the galley for 
a little slush. Soap and warm water did the rest. Before I returned 
I peeped at the barometer, but noticed nothing’ beyond a little 
increase in the concavity of the mercury. 

‘It is very odd,’ said Sir Mordaunt, ‘that you can see nothing of 
the wreck.’ 

‘She will be further off than we think,’ said I, ‘ and yet not much 
further off either ; and if a man were stationed aloft I should expect 
to hear his hail at any moment. But what is your object in running 
down to her? Do you suppose there may be men aboard ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered; ‘ that is, if she’s not an illusion! I wish 
you had seen her, though, for we don’t want a goose-chase.’ He 
added, sinking his voice, ‘ What think you of the weather? For my 
part I don’t like the look of it at all.’ 

It certainly had a portentous appearance, but I told him that the 
worst of it might prove to lie in its aspect, as the depression of the 
mercury was very trifling. The afternoon drifted away slowly; but 
though on three several occasions a man went aloft to look for the 
wreck, she remained invisible. Lady Brookes turned to her husband 
when, for the third time, the report came that there was nothing in 
sight, and said, in her nervous irritable way, ‘Mordaunt, if there 
is no vessel, what could that reflection have been ?’ 

‘ There must be a vessel somewhere in that direction, my love,’ he 
answered. ‘We are moving very slowly, and,’ turning to me, ‘I 
suppose, Walton, as she has lost the upper portion of her masts, and 
has only a little fragment of sail showing, we are not likely to see 
her until she is pretty close to us.’ 

* Ay, and then again,’ said I, ‘ the atmosphere is as thick now as 
it was transparent before.’ And I turned my eyes into the west, that 
is, over the starboard bow of the schooner, where I noticed a gather- 
ing darkness that could not be called clouds, forthere were no vaporous 
outlines to be seen, but rather a shading of the sky that was dark on 
the water-line, and that lightened softly and gradually until it 
merged into the dusty blue that prevailed overhead and down to the 
sea over our stern and quarters. 

About half an hour before we went to dinner the light air com- 
pletely died out. This made the swell of the sea all the more 
unpleasant, and the ‘ Lady Maud’ wallowed in it heavily; but she 
raised no foam now, though sometimes she would dip her gunwales so 
deep that the water burst through the scupper-holes in flying jets of 
spray, as though a force-pump were at work behind them. 

Tripshore was now on deck, and when the wind failed us he gave 
orders to strip the yacht of all but her foresail and fore-staysail, or 
standing jib. Sir Mordaunt and the ladies were below when this was 
done. I went to the mate, who was always very civil to me and well 
disposed, and spoke to him about the mirage. He had heard about 
it from the men, and his opinion was that ifthe air was clear the wreck 
would now bein sight. Iaskedhim if he thought we were going to have 
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dirty weather. He looked around him, and answered that the sky 
was puzzling, and he couldn’t understand the colour of the water. 
Sighting that sun-dog, he said, wasn’t over hopeful, yet there was no 
uneasiness in the glass, which was strange if that sky meant anything. 
He added, ‘ It’s more like thunder than wind, I reckon; yet I don’t 
know but what we may get a stiff breeze from the westwards betwixt 
this and midnight.’ 

‘You're ready for it when it comes,’ said I, glancing at the naked 
mainmast. 

‘No use letting the vessel knock her canvas to bits when it can’t 
sarve her, sir. Besides, there’s no good in keeping such tall spars as 
them buckling and jumping. They'd be none the worse for housing.’ 

I stood a few moments looking at one of the big masitiffs, that 
had jumped on to the taffrail, and was barking now and again in a 
deep angry note at the water, as it swelled up almost flush with the 
rail when the vessel sank her stern. There was something very fine 
and picturesque in the brute’s posture as he balanced himself to the 
lifting and falling, whilst, with cocked ears and gleaming eyes, and 
shining fangs just distinguishable under the black leathern-like flesh 
of his jaws, he snapped with a deep-throated note. I called to him, 
being afraid that he would slide overboard during one of the heavier 
dips, upon which the fine animal sprang on to the deck; and, greeting 
me as he rushed past with a friendly dig of his cold moist nose 
against my hand, tumbled over his companion, and the two fell to 
skylarking about the decks. 

Norie wanted to be scientific at dinner, and explain the cause of 
mirages and twin suns. I suspected that he had peeped into some 
book upon those subjects whilst dressing, for he talked like a man 
whose ideas were new. But for Miss Tuke, I believe we should have 
listened to him ; but as fast as he began, she drew him away artfully, 
and having interrupted him spoke to her aunt, or asked me or Sir 
Mordaunt a question. So he gave up after a bit, but he took her 
gracelessness with something more than amiability, and fixed such an 
admiring gaze upon her that I noticed Sir Mordaunt and his wife 
exchange glances over it. 

It gradually grew dark as we sat talking and eating. They had 
furled the awning, which enabled us to see through the skylight, and 
[ remarked the lurid tinge in the atmosphere, but without comment- 
ing upon it, as I guessed by Sir Mordaunt’s reserve that he wished 
me to hold back all forebodings in his wife’s presence. He and I, 
however, were I think alone in observing the increasing shadow. 
The others put it down to the evening; but it was not time for the 
sun to go to bed yet, and the darkness that almost immediately 
follows the descent of the luminary in the tropics was of a very 
different complexion from the brooding, oppressive, reddish haze that 
had apparently covered the whole sky, and that was casting down a 
hot, faint, obscure light of its own. 

*‘ How fearfully the vessel is rolling!’ exclaimed Lady Brookes. 
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‘ The motion and the heat make me feel giddy.’ She put her hand 
to her forehead, and Miss Tuke passed a smelling-bottle to her. 

‘Let me advise you to lie down,’ said Norie. 

‘ My cabin is so hot,’ she answered, peevishly. 

‘No hotter than it is here, nor even on deck; and you will not 
feel the motion in your bed, Agnes,’ said her husband. 

She hesitated, and looked up at the skylight, and then seemed to 
acquiesce. I jumped up to offer my arm, for my self-balancing pro- 
perties were better than her husband’s; but I was scarcely on my 
feet when a glare of lightning flashed upon the skylight, and illu- 
minated us all as though a rocket had been sent up, and at the same 
moment an unusually heavy swell striking the vessel, rolled her so 
sharply over, that a number of plates, glasses, spoons, and such things 
toppled off the table, and fell with a great crash upon the deck. 
Lady Brookes squealed out, and for some minutes all was confusion, 
for the vessel, having rolled one way, must come back again, and 
bury the other side of her, whereupon more things fetched away from 
the table, and the din of breaking china and glass, and the jingling 
and clattering of the fragments on the deck, were bewildering 
enough. 

‘ There is not the least occasion to be alarmed, Agnes,’ exclaimed 
Sir Mordaunt, holding by the table, having been absolutely unable 
to rise from his chair during that wild and unexpected roll of the 
vessel. ‘Walton, you know that in these tropical climatés lightning 
is as common as sunshine, and not a jot more harmful.’ 

‘ Perfectly true, I shouted. ‘In the Malacca Straits I have been 
able to read a book right through my watch on deck by the incessant 
play of the lightning.’ 

Here Miss Tuke went to her aunt, and began to coax her to lie 
down. Sir Mordaunt added his voice, and Norie backed him, and at 
last she yielded and disappeared with her husband and niece, whilst 
Norie withdrew to his own cabin, and the steward grovelled about on 
the floor picking up the broken china and glass. I finished my 
wine preparatory to going on deck. Presently Sir Mordaunt returned, 
looking very much annoyed. 

‘Now, Walton, what think you is the next joke?’ said he. ‘ Her 
ladyship’s maid has tumbled into her own bed, and lies with the 
sheet over her head, quivering like a jelly in an earthquake. She's 
afraid of the lightning, and you may hear her declaring in a stifled 
cry that she wouldn’t show her nose to save her life.’ 

‘Lady Brookes can do without her, I dare say,’ I answered, 
laughing. ‘But in a time of real danger all these quiverings and 
hidings wouldn’t sweeten misfortune, Sir Mordaunt, eh ?’ 

‘Don’t for Heaven’s sake talk of danger, real or imaginary!’ he 
said, sending a glance through the skylight. ‘Steward, when you 
have collected that mess, light the lamps, wiJl you? And get my 
waterproof coat ready to hand to me when I call for it.’ 

We lighted our cigars and went oa deck. There should have 
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been at least another hour of daylight left ; but it was already as 
dark as evening, though I did not take particular notice of this until 
I reached the deck, as my eyes had got used insensibly to the gradual 
enfolding of the gloom whilst we sat at dinner. Looking up, I saw 
that the sky overhead and in the west was covered by a curtain of 
dense vapour, which, owing I suppose to the light of the westering 
sun, was of a deep, forbidding, bronze-like hue over our masts, 
though it brightened into an ugly and sallow orange towards the east, 
where the vapour was not so dense ; but in the west the sky was like 
a pall of motionless smoke, thick, bluish, most portentous and sinister. 
The sun was behind it, and totally hidden. Under this frightful 
heaven—for frightful it truly was—lay the sickly-heaving sea, almost 
black in the western shadow, but drawing out into its ghastly sallow 
green as it stretched away under the lighter sky of the east. 

‘It is long since I saw such a sight as this,’ said I to Sir Mor- 
daunt. ‘It will be black as ink presently.’ 

Another sharp flash of lightning shot out of the smoky thickness 
in the west, and I marked the spark whirl zigzag across that part of 
the sky—a perfect fork of wire-like flame—and vanish in the sea, 
We listened, but no thunder followed. 

‘I don’t like that silence,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, uneasily. ¢ If 
that flash was so far off that the thunder it made is inaudible, what 
will the lightning be when it’s overhead ?’ 

‘Td as soon be in a vessel as anywhere else in a thunder-storm,’ 
said I. ‘How rarely you hear of a ship being struck. The masts 
and spars offer so many points, that the lightning is scattered by 
them.’ 

Purchase and Tripshore were both on deck, and most of the men, 
this being the second dog-watch, though it was probably the heat and 
the appearance of the weather that held them in a crowd forward, 
puffing at sooty tobacco-pipes, and constantly looking up and around. 
The gloom increased every moment as the sun sank deeper and deeper 
into the darkness in the west on its way behind the sea, and very 
soon the lurid orange tint went out of the sky. The water-line, nay, 
the deep itself, grew indistinguishable, the outline of the little vessel 
faded, and there was nothing to relieve the eye but the binnacle lamp 
that filled the air with a soft haze, and the illuminated skylights, 
and the bull’s-eyes in the decks over the berths, which twinkled like 
glow-worms from the lamplight under them. 

The yacht laboured heavily upon the swell, and the small canvas 
that was exposed on her flapped heavily. The creaking and groaning 
was startling, for the silence upon the sea was profound, and there 
was no other sound but what came from the vessel, whose plunging 
and wallowing filled the air with the loud gurgling and sobbing of 
water, most unpleasant noises to hear in that darkness.. There was 
no more lightning; but the heat! it made me feel as if I were 
stricken with a raging fever. I went to look at the compass, to see 
where the yacht’s head had swung to, and perceiving a figure stand- 
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ing a little distance behind the fellow at the wheel, I took it to be 
Tripshore. , 

‘What do you think this is going to be? Not a tempest, I 
hope,’ said I. 

‘If a tempest’s thunder an’ lightning, then it’s a tempest that’s 
coming,’ answered a deep wheezy voice, that gave me to know I had 
addressed old Purchase. 

I could see nothing of him but his outline; but no sooner did he 
open his mouth than the same spirituous smell I had before detected 
in him filled the air. 

‘A tempest generally comprises wind,’ said I, willing to test his 
condition by a little discourse. ‘ But so old and experienced a sailor 
as you should be able to predict the weather as faithfully as a 
barometer.’ 

‘It ‘ud be a poor job if I couldn’t tell the weather better than a 
b’rometer,’ he answered, shuffling his feet about, and talking with a 
certain thickness of voice, which the fumes he distributed around 
him found a complete reason for. * What I says is, b’rometers be 
damned. I never was shipmates with one afore I took charge here, 
and if any man can say he’s seen me looking at it for the purpose o’ 
guessin’ the weather, I’ll give him leave to make me swaller the mer- 
cury in it. Isn’t that right, Tom Hunter?’ 

This was addressed to the man at the wheel, who, seeing the 
indecorousness of the skipper’s language in my presen¢e, and guessing 
his condition, and being evidently surprised by this sudden appeal, 
answered with a short uneasy laugh. That laugh, however, appeared 
to serve as a hint to the old man; for, without ceremony, he shuffled 
away to the other side of the deck, or, at least, to some place where 
he was clean out of sight. I went forwards a few steps. 

‘Is that you, Mr. Tripshore ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Do you know that Mr. Purchase is the worse for drink again ?’ 

He made no answer. 

‘It’s an abominable state of things,’ said I, ‘that in the eye of 
such a night as this the skipper of a vessel full of human beings, who 
look to his skill and judgment for guidance and safety, cannot keep 
himself sober. I shall certainly speak to Sir Mordaunt about him, 
though not now, as I want this storm to pass away first. I noticed 
that you have the whole foresail set. If there should be a cyclone in 
that blackness—and you should be prepared for the worst—you will 
be showing a whole ocean of cloths too much for the first outfly. 
Why not close-reef it whilst there is no wind ?’ 

¢ I named that to Mr. Purchase, sir,’ answered Tripshore, * but he 
said no.’ 

‘ He’s too drunk to know what he says,’ I exclaimed, warmly. 
*Go and reason with him. If he refuses, give the order yourself. 
I'll take care you are supported.’ Here Sir Mordaunt, who was stand- 
ing somewhere forward of the starboard main rigging, called to me— 
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‘ What’s the matter, Walton? I hear your voice buzzing like a 
bumble-bee’s, Anything wrong?’ 

‘I was merely exchanging a few words with Mr. Tripshore, I 
replied. 

‘I’ve been watching a strange object in the water. Look now! 
do you see it?’ As he said this the side of the deck we occupied 
swung into a hollow, and the water stood up close; and about a 
fathom away I saw the outline of a large fish revealed by a glancing 
of phosphorus that dimly shone around it, soas to make it seem like 
a luminous shape as it stealthily sailed, apparently within six inches 
of the surface, towards the bows of the yacht. ‘Is it a shark, 
Walton?’ 

‘ Yes, that should be a shark,’ I replied. 

We watched it until the light it made was no longer visible. 

‘It’s a great pity that those brutes cannot be put to a use, like 
the whale or the seal. There’d be some chance of their becoming 
extinct then in a few generations,’ said Sir Mordaunt, lighting 
another cigar; and raising his eyes, he rapped out, ‘I say, Walton, 
just look overhead! It is the very quintessence of night kept from 
falling by our mastheads. What fearful, unspeakable, unsearchable 
blackness! What’s become of the lightning, think you ? ’ 

‘We shall have it presently,’ I answered, wondering if Tripshore 
was doing as I had requested. 

Sir Mordaunt approached the skylight, and called to the steward 
in a soft voice to hand him up his waterproofs. I requested the man 
to get mine too; and while I stood waiting, old Purchase went for- 
ward, shuffling along the deck like a fisherman, and I heard his 
thick gruff notes ordering the watch to lower the foresail and close- 
reef it. This eased my mind. As I bent down to take my oilskin 
from the steward, Norie came out of his berth. 

‘ How’s the weather, Walton ?’ he called, looking up. 

‘ Black,’ I answered. 

‘Is it going to rain?’ said he. 

*T reckon it is, said I. 

‘Then here goes for volume the second,’ said he, and he very 
wisely bundled back to his cabin. 

If the storm was not right overhead, it was assuredly. not very 
far off. I never remember a more uncomfortable time. The breath- 
less silence, the voluminous heaving of the black water, the impene- 
trable blackness, were sufficiently subduing ; but the worst sensation 
was the feeling of expectation excited by the ponderous, brooding 
shadow—the wonder what was going to happen—whether it would 
open and let down an ocean of flame, or whether there was a gale 
behind it, or whether it would pass away as breathlessly as it had 
come up. 

But our doubts were soon resolved. We had scarcely shipped our 
waterproof coats when some rain fell. Each drop was as big as an 
egg, and though the fall did not last longer than a man could count 
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twenty, yet so great was the weight of the drops that the deck 
boomed to the fall. Then came a pause, with nothing breaking the 
silence but the gushing sounds of water sluicing out of the scupper- 
holes into the sea. I was in the act of addressing Sir Mordaunt 
when a flash of lightning of the very colour of sunlight struck 
through the blackness; nay, had the sun himself looked out in his 
full glory, he could not have spread a more piercing, wide-spread 
splendour. It was like looking at the yacht and the sea in the light 
of full noontide. How the eye could master so many objects in that 
breathless gush of yellow flame I cannot tell, but I could not have 
seen more had five minutes been allowed me. The masts, the line 
of bulwarks, the group of men standing motionless near the foremast 
in a crouching posture, some of them with their hands to their eyes, 
the whole sea black as ink, leaning its sharp ebon circle against the 
sulphur-coloured radiant heaven—all these things I saw in that one 
second, and then the darkness was insufferable, thick as dense folds of 
midnight vapour, not a stir nor moan of air in it, of an opacity that 
made me pant, as though the black envelopment suffocated me. The 
flash fell from right overhead, and it seemed that the crash must follow 
before the blaze went out. This expectation made the two or three 
seconds of silence that followed appear as long as a minute; but then 
came the most ear-splitting roar that had ever deafened me. A crash 
indeed! Not a succession of peals, but one stupendous, unechoing 
explosion, that, smiting the oily surface of the water, boomed away 
in a dreadful roar, sinking and sinking its cadence until it became a 
soft melodious echo in the distance. But scarce had it faded, when 
another sunbright flash filled the sky. This liberated the rain, and it 
came down in a sheet, and the deck was so covered with immense 
hailstones that it was like treading on shingle. And now, as if two 
squadrons of aerial line-of-battle ships were engaging one another 
immediately over us, the air was filled with whizzing darts and lances 
of flames, dazzling crimson and yellow sparks, wild zigzag streams of 
fire, very showers of it, which filled the water with their tumultuous 
reflection, until it seemed that a thunder-storm was raging under as 
well as over us. And the thunder was as ceaseless. I could not 
have counted two between the explosions. The fierce, frenzied 
rattling, the ponderous booming, the sudden sharp explosion, mingled 
together and combined to produce one dreadful uproar. But all this 
while there was not a breath of air. The rain fell down in perfectly 
perpendicular streams, as could be seen by the lightning, that kept 
the heavy sheet of water sparkling like the surface of a tall cascade in 
the sunshine. 

In the very thick of the hullabaloo I heard a woman’s voice 
shrieking. 

‘Hark!’ I shouted to Sir Mordaunt, as we stood together close 
against the starboard quarter-boat; and we ran, splashing and 
floundering, over to the companion. The yelling and squealing 
below might well have made anyone believe that murder was doing 
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down there; and the incessant crashing of the thunder, and the fierce 
lightning, that kept the whole sky flaming, gave these female shrieks 
a character very fit indeed to thicken the senses and make goose-flesh 
of one’s skin. 

Sir Mordaunt bundled below at a rate that was like to break his 
nose for him, while the water poured out out of the brim of his hat 
and streamed away from his oilskins as though he had just been fished 
up out of the sea alongside. I followed him, in a wild state of mind, 
fearing that someone in the cabin had been struck by the lightning. 
But I soon saw what was the matter. Miss Tuke and Norie were 
kneeling upon Lady Brookes, who lay flat on her back on the floor, 
kicking up her heels, flourishing her hands, and screaming and 
laughing at the top of her voice. She was in hysterics; but if 
Norie hadn’t bawled this out to us, I should have believed her clean 
out of her mind, raving mad in fact. It was certainly a most painful 
scene. Her ladyship, as I have said, was a fine, well-made woman, 
and the fit made her as strong as a man. The united strength of 
Norie and Miss Tuke could hardly prevent her from rising; and 
before Sir Mordaunt and I could get near enough to lend a hand, she 
fetched Norie such a cuff over. the head, that if he had not been 
holding on to her it must have sent his heels into the air. All 
the while, too, she kept shrieking and sobbing and talking nonsense, 
whilst the frame of the yacht trembled to the thunder-shocks, and 
the cabin was filled with a succession of blinding flashes, sometimes 
yellow, sometimes blue, which came so swiftly one after another that 
it was like blinking the eyes against a strong and lasting blaze. I 
heard Norie tell Sir Mordaunt that he was obliged to hold her lady- 
ship down to prevent her rushing on deck, and that he had been 
calling for assistance to get her to her cabin, as she was too much for 
him with only Miss Tuke to help. Sir Mordaunt immediately 
pulled off his dripping oilskins; and, dropping on his knees, seized 
his wife’s hand and entreated her to be calm, himself so agitated 
that his broken words were scarcely intelligible. Presently she grew 
quieter, and then Norie made her swallow some brandy; and, with 
the doctor supporting her on one side and her husband on the 
other, she went staggering and sighing to her cabin, keeping her 
eyes tightly closed, that she might not see the lightning. 

‘What a fearful storm, Mr. Walton!’ exclaimed Miss Tuke, 
holding her hand over her eyes too, for some of the flashes as they 
darted through the skylight were blindingly brilliant. ‘ How long 
do you think it will last ?’ 

‘It will be passing very soon. It’s just a tropical outbreak. Had 
you lived in the West Indies, you would be laughing at all this 
whizzing and booming,’ said I, but not very honestly ; for I took it 
to be as dangerous a storm as could have burst upon us, and there is 
” West Indian living who would not have been awed and alarmed 

y it. 


‘I never saw such lightning before,’ said she, ‘nor heard such 
No, 629 (wo. cxurx. x. 8.) QQ 
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terrific thunder. There! see that!’ she cried, raising her voice to 
a shriek, as one of the sharpest flashes which had yet fallen seemed 
to set the whole cabin on fire, and was instantaneously followed by an 
explosion that sounded as though a magazine full of powder had 
blown up. There was no use trying to put heart into her in the 
face of such an uproar as that. I advised her to join Lady Brookes, and 
bustle about, and take as little notice as possible of the lightning ; 
and then went on deck again, first peeping at the glass, and obser- 
ving no change in it. 

The truth is, I could not persuade myself, from the indication 
of the mercury, that a tempest of wind—short-lived, indeed—would 
not follow this thunder-storm; and this being my expectation, the 
knowledge that Purchase was in no fit state to command the schooner, 
should a sudden extremity confront us, determined me to keep a 
look-out for myself, for it was evident that Tripshore would not act 
independently in Purchase’s watch; and, moreover, it would be 
Purchase’s watch on deck until midnight. 

The storm played furiously, and continued to do so for upwards of 
a quarter of an hour after I returned on deck, during all which 
time the rain fell in torrents, and flashed up the sea into a surface of 
phosphorescent foam by its weight; but not a breath of air slanted 
those lines of water, which sparkled in the lightning in greens and 
blues and yellows, so as to make the whole scene one of awful beauty, 
truly indeed as though heaven were raining fire—an illusion that was 
perfected by the flames in the sea, which might have made you 
suppose the ocean itself was burning. 

Both Tripshore and Purchase remained on deck, and the men 
forward crouched, with scarcely a move among them, under the bul- 
warks. I constantly looked aloft, to observe if the lightning had 
damaged us there, but nothing was touched. I could not be mis- 
taken in that. Some of the flashes were so vivid, that I could follow 
the masts to the trucks, and see the little vane at the head of the 
mainmast ; and yet it was certain that the electric fluid had run over 
the yards and spars as water might, for at times I had perceived 
‘sparks of intense brilliancy whizzing along the topsail sheets, which 
were chain, and along the jackstays, and flying off into the air, just 
as you may note the white fires flash away from the wires of an 
electric battery. 

But in a quarter of an hour, as I have said, it became evident 
that the worst of the storm had passed, and that the body of it was 
veering to the eastward ; and presently looking into the west, I spied 
what might very well have passed for a ship’s light, a small yellow 
star, and then another, and yet another, until, and while the storm 
‘was solemnly moaning in one direction and the heavens all that way 
‘were tremulous with the glare of lightning, the sky in the opposite 
direction was quite clear and the stars shining. But the storm had left 
the calm as dead as it had found it, more breathless in one sense, if I 
may so say, by the weight and fury of the rain having flattened the 
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swell and diminished the rolling of the vessel, that before had wafted 
draughts of air along the deck. 

I took off my oilskin, and hung it over a belaying-pin to let it 
drain ; and whilst I was doing that Sir Mordaunt came on deck, 
followed by Norie. He approached me close, to make sure of me, 
for it was still very dark, and exclaimed— 

‘Oh, Walton, thank God the storm is over! I really believed at 
times that the yacht would have been split in two and sunk like a 
bullet. Did you ever see more frightful lightning ?’ 

‘Never ; and we want no more. How is Lady Brookes ?’ 

‘ Pretty nearly right again, but low, of course.’ 

‘ If only a little wind would come,’ said Norie, puffing as though 
he were suffocated, ‘ her ladyship would be herself. What she wants 
—what we all want—is air. An atmosphere choke-full of electricity, 
not to speak of flashings of fire and crashings of thunder, such as 
might make a man believe the day of doom had come at last, plays 
the deuce with weak nerves.’ 

‘ How wonderful is this calm after that hellish uproar!’ exclaimed 
Sir Mordaunt, removing his hat and looking upwards. 

The stillness was indeed wonderful, for the muttering of the de- 
parting storm was too far off to vex the ear; indeed, it seemed to 
define and heighten the silence, like distant music in the dead of a 
peaceful summer night ashore. The play of the lightning flashed 
faintly as far as the zenith, but left the glowing stars in the west 
undimmed, and nothing was to be heard but the plashing of large 
drops of moisture draining from the yards and rigging, and the soft 
tinkling of water trickling into the sea from the scupper-holes. 

‘It is seldom that so wild and heavy a storm passes so breath- 
lessly,’ said I. ‘ But if I am not very much mistaken, we shall have 
a breeze of wind from the westward presently. Yonder sky is clear- 
ing fast.’ 

‘In that case it will be foul for us to reach the wreck,’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. 


‘Certainly it will; but I had clean forgotten the wreck,’ 
answered. 

‘ What should be done?’ he asked. ‘I am sure that mirage was 
meant as a call to us, and I should feel exceedingly uneasy if we missed 
the vessel.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, rather struck with this remark, for I had always 
considered my friend as of a literal and prosaic cast of mind, ‘if the 
wind should come westerly, all that can be done is to put the 
schooner under easy canvas, and ratch her leisurely in the direction 
where we suppose the wreck to be. A bright look-out for the vessel 
should be kept.’ 

‘Tl go and speak to Purchase,’ said he. ‘I am determined to 
have a look at the wreck, if she is to be seen and the wind will let us 
approach her,’ and he walked over to the skipper. 

‘Sir Mordaunt seems quite bitten by that mirage,’ said Norie. 
QQ2 
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‘I hope, if we are going to look for it, it won’t keep us bothering 
about here long. It’s simply roasting work without a breeze. Both 
day and night are equally insupportable, especially the night. When 
are we going to get those north-east trades you once spoke about ? 
Have they given up blowing, think you?’ 

‘I used to know where they are supposed to begin, but I won’t 
swear to the latitude now,’ I answered, listening all the while with one 
ear to the humming and grumbling of the conversation going on be- 
tween Sir Mordaunt and Purchase near the wheel. 

Meanwhile the watch below had quitted the deck at the sight 
of the stars, and gone to their hammocks, and here and there a 
man was slapping about him with a swab. Just before Sir Mor- 
daunt rejoined me, I caught sight of a breeze of wind darkening 
the starlit water in the west, and in a moment or two Purchase 
rolled forward, calling upon the watch to make sail in his deep-sea 
roar, to which rum, or whatever his liquor might be, had given a 
shrewder huskiness. Sir Mordaunt took my arm, to draw me away 
from Norie, and asked me if I had spoken to Purchase during the 
evening. I answered that I had. 

* Did you notice anything peculiar about him?’ said he. 

‘I though he was rather drunk,’ I answered. ‘Is that what you 
mean ?’ 

‘I won’t say that—I won’t goso far as that,’ said he, in a subdued, 
anxious voice. ‘But I am afraid the man has been fool enough to 
swallow more than his head can carry.’ 

‘And not the first time either,’ said I. ‘ Not very long ago I 
found him muddy and merry in his watch on deck; and when I 
smelt his breath to-night, I resolved to speak to you seriously about 
him, though I should have waited for the morning.’ 

‘I must talk to him,’ he exclaimed. ‘I must call him into the 
cabin to-morrow and rate him. Mind you, Walton, the man’s not 
drunk. I don’t even say he’s muddled. He’s just a little thick. I 
am sorry you have noticed this in him before. Still, it won’t do to 
be too critical. Here you have a fine bluff old seaman, who has run 
us to this point safely and well; and, before we condemn him, let us 
make sure he is not one of those men whom a very small drop of 
spirits intoxicates 

‘No, no,’ I interrupted ; ‘his nose doesn’t blush for nothing. A 
red nose is the drunkard’s conscience; and if Purchase can’t swig 
down half a pint of raw rum without winking, I'll forfeit fifty 
pounds.’ 

But Sir Mordaunt would not hear this. He said (of course very 
kindly) that I was prejudiced—which I did not deny; that it would 
be unfair to take an extreme view of the old man’s indiscretion ; that 
if drinking was an habitual vice with him, the matter then would be 
a very serious one, but that he had only been detected twice slightly 
the worse for liquor since we had left England. ‘ Slightly, I say,’ 
he added, ‘ because it does not prevent him from attending to his 
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duties, as you may judge for yourself ’—pausing to give me an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the skipper singing out to the men. ‘I have not 
spoken to him, so let us give him a chance. It is a hundred to one 
if he repeats this folly.’ 

A hundred to one if he doesn’t, thought I; but I would not 
pursue the subject, mainly because I did not want to figure as an 
intruder, nor to be thought unreasonably prejudiced, and also because 
I could not help seeing it was my friend’s dread of alarming his 
wife that made him reluctant to witness anything seriously signifi- 
cant in Purchase’s ‘indiscretion.’ However, I might now take it 
that he would watch his captain critically, and spare me the burden 
of a secret which I should hardly have liked to part with, though I 
should feel I wronged my companions by withholding it. 

But already the breeze had reached us, and the water was rough 
with it, and the yacht under her mainsail and standing-jib was 
scraping along, looking well up to the bearings which Sir Mordaunt 
was anxious to make. And here I am bound to say that Purchase 
understood his master’s directions, and had acted properly in keeping 
the schooner under easy canvas and ratching leisurely. Sir Mordaunt 
took care to call my attention to this, and was evidently pleased 
because I had nothing to say. The breeze freshened slowly but 
steadily. Every vestige of the storm had long since vanished, and 
the stars were now dipping to squadrons of clouds sailing up from 
the west in swift procession, and in appearance so much resembling 
the trade clouds, that had they been coming up from the north and 
east I should have believed that we were leaning before the first of 
the regular winds. The breeze gathered weight fast, and presently 
the water was all white to windward of the yacht, and the booming 
of parted seas at the bow as regular as the grinding of a crank. 
After the oppressive heat of the calm, the sweeping air was as in- 
vigorating and delicious as an iced cordial. It speedily dried the 
decks, and I could see the dark patches of moisture upon the main- 
sail growing bit by bit more pallid, until the great sail stood like 
@ moonlit cloud up and down against the heaven of the horizon. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Pre-RaApHarLite MAGAZINE. 


OST cultivated people of this generation have heard of, but few 
have seen, the solitary volume of a little magazine called ‘ The 
Germ,’ which was, during its short life, the organ of a band of young 
art workers, who were destined not only to become the founders 
of a new pictorial school, but to exert a diffused yet very recog- 
nisable influence over the entire region in which the artistic spirit 
can make itself at home. These youthful revolutionaries—one of 
the most active of whom was still in his teens, while others had only 
just left them behind—had become convinced that modern traditions 
had led painters away from the only true principle and the only 
worthy practice of their art; that accepted conventions had taken 
the place of truths of nature; that painting had therefore become 
more of a handicraft and less of an inspiration; and that to find 
examples of veracious and noble workmanship it was necessary to go 
back to the men who were the immediate predecessors of Raphael, 
and whose work remained as the precious memorial of a time when 
art had not ceased to be simple, sincere, and religious. This return 
to medizval antiquity suggested a name for the reforming band, 
which soon became known to the world at large as the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, and to the initiated as the P.R.B. The original 
brotherhood was a company of seven, consisting of five painters— 
William Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, John Everett 
Millais, James Collinson, and Frederic George Stephens; one 
sculptor, Thomas Woolner; and one youth who had not then entered 
upon any definite career, William Michael Rossetti. Reformers are 
necessarily propagandists, and it would have been strange if the 
almost religious ardour of the Brotherhood had not sought for some 
medium of appeal to the outside unregenerate world. In a day of 
newspapers and reviews a periodical publication of some kind seemed 
the most natural vehicle of utterance; and at the suggestion of one 
or more of the brothers—Mr. D. G. Rossetti (whose brilliant career 
has just been prematurely closed) being, I think, the prime mover 
—it was resolved to set on foot a small magazine, in which the 
seven, and those who were in harmony with them, should speak 
their message and give some indication of the practical outcome of 
it. The magazine was to be the organ and, in the main, the pro- 
duction of the Brethren alone, among whom were to be divided 
the hypothetical profits which, it is needless to say, never became 
actual ; and while others were to be freely welcomed as contributors, 
they were only to be regarded as outsiders—artistic proselytes of 
the gate. To one of these outsiders, however, the new venture 
owed its original and best-known title. At a meeting of the Brother- 
hood and a few friends held some time in the year 1849 in the 
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studio of Mr. Dante Rossetti in Newman Street, various names were 
suggested, and the final choice was made from a short list sub- 
mitted by a yet living artist, Mr. William Cave Thomas, at that time 
a young painter whose fine imagination, cultured by severe German 
training, had won for him a prize in the competitions for frescoes 
and other decorative work in the Houses of Parliament. The 
approved title, ‘The Germ,’ testified at once to the modesty and to 
the assured confidence of the Brotherhood. It was a little thing, a 
seed cast into the ground, but cast there in full belief that it would 
germinate, becoming, perchance, in after-days a great tree, in whose 
fruit men might delight and in whose shade they might rest. This 
significance was, however, hidden from the crowd; and there is a 
legend to the effect that some careless Gallio, reading the title on the 
wrapper as he lounged in a bookseller’s shop, did not even recognise 
the word, but pronounced it in a questioning sort of way as gurm, 
with a hard g, which pronunciation was humorously adopted by two 
or three of those most immediately concerned—a fact which must 
have supplied a foundation for the report that it was originally an 
affectation of the Brotherhood instead of the accidental error of an 
alien. Concerning these external matters, which are not of much 
importance—though they have an interest of their own—it is only 
necessary to add that, after the publication of the second number, it 
was found that not only was there a total absence of anything in the 
shape of profit, but the presence of a loss too large to be repeatedly 
encountered by the seven Brethren; and the expenses of producing 
the third and fourth numbers were undertaken by the printer, Mr, 
G. F. Tupper, of Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, who had more 
than a merely commercial interest in the work. Mr. Tupper also 
changed the name of the magazine, ‘The Germ’ giving place to ‘ Art 
and Poetry,’ a title which was certainly more accurately descriptive 
than that which it superseded, but also much more commonplace, and 
altogether wanting in suggestiveness. When it is said that each 
number contained forty-eight closely-printed large octavo pages of 
letterpress and was illustrated with an etching, it will be very clear 
to those having practical experience of such matters that the inevi- 
tably small sale made the continued existence of the magazine, save 
us a costly hobby, altogether impossible ; and the four issues, which 
when bound make a somewhat slender volume, were all that appeared. 
It had, however, found its public—its ‘ audience fit, though few ’"—had 
done its work, and—it may be added without exaggeration—had in 
a way made its mark. As the first, and indeed the only, official 
manifesto or apologia of Pre-Raphaelitism, it has a place in the 
history both of English literature and English art; but apart from 
its propagandist aim, which, indeed, eludes rather than importunes 
recognition, it has a permanent interest and value as a storehouse of 
the early tentative experiments in critical thought and creative work 


of young minds who have, since its day, in many ways impressed the 
world. 
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The main supports of the undertaking were undoubtedly three 
members of a richly-endowed family—Dante Gabriel, William 
Michael, and Christina Rossetti. To the first, as has already been 
said, the original idea of ‘ The Germ’ was almost certainly due; the 
second acted as its editor throughout ; and the third added much to 
its value by contributing, under the pen-name of Ellen Alleyne, a 
number of tenderly beautiful poems, in which old chords of emotion 
were struck in such a way as to make them seem new. In the four 
numbers there are fifty-one contributions, and of these twenty-three 
are from the pens of the two brothers and the sister; seven being by 
Mr. D. G. Rossetti, nine by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and seven by Miss 
Rossetti. I have ventured, in one instance only, to assign the author- 
ship of a poem to Mr. W. M. Rossetti on purely internal evidence, 
and I may possibly be mistaken; but, on the other hand, I have not 
included in the enumeration an anonymous sonnet on the cover 
which I know to be his, and I have counted as one contribution a 
series of six ‘Sonnets for Pictures’ by Mr. D. G. Rossetti, two of 
which, both devoted to paintings by Hans Memmeling, do not ap- 
pear in his published volume. I have therefore understated rather 
than exaggerated the share in the work undertaken by these three 
writers. 

By far the greater number of the twenty-three Rossetti contribu- 
tions are poems, a fact which betokens a keener instinct for creative 
than for controversial activity. Indeed, the magazine differs totally and 
very pleasantly from the typical sectarian organ—which is, as a rule, 
too polemical for endurance by non-polemical people—in addressing 
itself mainly to those who were already more or less sympathetic, 
and addressing even them, not in logical hortative fashion, but allu- 
sively through images of the imagination rather than mere concep- 
tions of the intellect. To sweep away the malaria of false tradition 
by storms of sad or angry rhetoric, was not a course which seemed to 
commend itself to the writers in ‘The Germ.’ They chose instead to 
endeavour after the purification of the atmosphere by charging it 
with a new emotional element, which would come not with observa- 
tion, so that a man might say, ‘ Lo, here,’ or ‘ Lo, there,’ but should 
slowly transform the air of the world of art and make it once more 
healthful. One poem of those just mentioned, the sonnet by Mr. 
William Rossetti printed on the cover of each number, is undoubtedly 
a setting forth of the unavoidably militant intellectual attitude of 
the Brotherhood ; but there is a largeness and universality in it which 
forbids us to regard it as a party utterance. Its laboured concen- 
tration of ideas tells against it as a poem; but it is worth reprodu- 
cing as a brief statement of what the writer and his fellow-workers 
considered one essential portion of their message :— 


When whoso merely hath a little thought 
Will plainly think the thought which is in him— 
Not imaging another’s bright or dim, 

Not mangling with new words what others taught ; 
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When whoso speaks, from either having sought 
Or only found, will speak, not just to skim 
A shallow surface with words made and trim, 
But in that very speech the matter brought : 
Be not too keen to cry—‘ So this is all! 
A thing I might myself have thought as well, 
But would not say it, for it was not worth !’ 
Ask: ‘Is this truth?’ For is it still to tell 
That, be the theme a point or the whole earth, 
Truth is a circle, perfect, great or small? 


The writer of this sonnet was not only the editor of ‘The Germ ;’ 
he was also by far its most industrious contributor. His poems 
have subtlety and freshness of emotion and graceful firmness of 
handling; but they lack impressive individuality, and we recognise in 
them family features rather than personal expression. Already, how- 
ever, Mr. W. M. Rossetti was showing his bent towards criticism ; 
and four reviews by him—one published in each number of the maga- 
zine—if not in themselves remarkable, must be pronounced extra- 
ordinary work for a youth of eighteen, writing in the year 1850, when 
in the critical region the Philistines were supreme. The books 
noticed were ‘The Bothie’ of Arthur Hugh Clough; the earliest 
volume of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s verse; Mr. Cayley’s now forgotten 
poem, ‘Sir Reginald Mohun ;’ and the ‘ Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day’ of Mr. Browning. In all these criticisms one notices a studious 
thoroughness, an obvious attempt to catch the informing vital quality 
of the work under examination, which must have brought a feeling of 
relief and enlargement to those who were getting somewhat weary of 
the rough-and-ready generalising and classifying style of the literary 
tasters of the quarterly reviews. Perhaps the most interesting of the 
four was the last, which, though nominally a review of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s companion studies of the spiritual life, was devoted to a defence 
of the poet’s general manner, and to an exposition of the doctrine— 
then little understood in England—that in all true art there is such 
absolute union and interdependence of matter and form as to render it 
impossible rightly to estimate the latter apart from the former. It was 
then given to but few to see clearly that to judge any style per se, 
and declare it good or bad, is always more or less absurd, just as it is 
absurd to judge of a garment without consideration of the person for 
whom or the use for which it is intended; indeed, in the case of style 
the absurdity is greater, for it is more than the garment of thought— 
it is, or ought to be, its very body, its visible incarnation. There- 
fore, argued the young critic, ‘appropriateness of treatment to sub- 
ject . . . lies at the root of all controversy on style; this is the last 
and the whole test. ... The question of style (manner) being 
necessarily subordinate to that of subject (matter), it is not for the 
reader to dispute with the author on his mode of rendering, provided 
that should be accepted as embodying (within the bounds of gram- 
matical logic) the intention preconceived.’ It will at once be seen 
how directly this doctrine, here applied only to literature, bears upon 
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the pictorial methods of the Brotherhood; so directly that it might 
have been meant to meet some of the most popular objections to their 
work. Ofcourse it does not cover the whole ground of the Pre- 
Raphaelite controversy, for satisfying completeness in the presentation 
of an artistic motive is never absolute but always relative, one truth 
having to yield to another which has a more insistent claim ; but it 
meets the conventional sneer against the ugliness, the awkwardness, 
the crudity, the hundred sins of which the Pre-Raphaelites were sup- 
posed to be guilty, by the demand, which it is impossible to set aside 
as irrelevant, that their achievement should be judged by the measure 
of adequacy with which it realised its intention. That the intention 
might itself be unworthy was indeed possible; but to decide this an 
appeal must be made to a higher and finer criticism than was at that 
day current. 

The subordination of manner to matter, of form to substance, 
which is implicitly hinted at in this review was explicitly and much 
more unguardedly insisted on in two papers entitled * The Subject in 
Art,’ which were contributed to the first and third numbers of ‘ The 
Germ’ by Mr. John Lucas Tupper,.a relative, I believe, of Mr. 
Tupper the printer, already referred to, but unconnected with the 
popular writer and so-called poet of that name. He died in middle 
age in the year 1879, and in a record of his work, written shortly 
after his decease, I find it stated that ‘his mind, in matters of art, 
was peculiarly scientific, a criticism amply borne out by evidence 
which these papers provide. The literary style of them is bald, in- 
flexible, and even involved, resembling in many ways the style of 
Bishop Butler ; but when the thought is once apprehended, it is seen 
to have the systematic logical coherence which belongs to the scien- 
tific treatment of a theme. One point is immediately made plain, 
that to the writer the subject is in Art almost everything ; that at 
any rate it is the one thing which supplies us with a standard by 
which to award artistic precedence. ‘Works of Fine Art,’ we are 
told, ‘ delight us by the interest the objects they depict excite in the 
beholder, just as those objects in nature would excite his interest ; 
if by any association of ideas in the one case, by the same 
in the other, without reference to the representations being other 
than the objects they represent. . . . At the same time, it is not dis- 
allowed that a subsequent pleasure may and does result upon reflect- 
ing that the objects contemplated were the result of human ingenuity.’ 
As these sentences are taken from an article to which, among the 
prose contributions to ‘ The Germ,’ the place of honour is given, it 
must be taken as a sort of official utterance ; and we are compelled 
by it to regard the Pre-Raphaelite movement as primarily intellec- 
tual and moral rather than purely artistic. Art, we are told, con- 
sists of the ingenious representation of natural objects, and the main 
aim of the representation is to excite the same interest and arouse 
the same emotions which would be excited and aroused by the objects 
themselves, a quite subsidiary interest being allowed to inhere in the 
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‘ingenuity’ of the representation. Such a theory sounds appal- 
lingly prosaic and mechanical. It is certainly a natural outcome, not 
of the art temperament which thinks of creation and craftsmanship 
alone, and cares for nothing beyond the perfect embodiment of its 
conceptions; but of the grave ethical mood which regards pencil 
and pigment as moral agencies to be used just in the same way that 
the preacher uses written or spoken words. Merely ‘decorative 
works,’ howsoever satisfying they may be to the hunger after beauty, 
have no word to speak either to the conscience or to the reflective 
intellect ; and the writer is therefore consistent in declaring of them 
that they ‘ are not Fine Art at all.” He ignores and really seems 
unable to understand the possibility of finding elevated enjoyment 
in the contemplation of colour as colour, or form as form, and even 
goes so far as to assert that the first idea suggested by a painting of 
dead game or of cut fruit is that it is a representation of ‘ something 
to eat ;’ a view of the matter which would seem strange to most of 
us wheresoever encountered, but strangest of all, surely, in an essay 
written by a painter bent on unfolding the scope and purpose of his art. 

I draw attention to the extravagances not for the sterile pur- 
pose of holding up to ridicule the crudities of some of the earlier 
disciples of Pre-Raphaelitism, but because there could be no stronger 
testimony to the faith of the Brotherhood in the central truth of their 
doctrine than the calm simplicity with which they allowed it to be 
pushed to extremes of application that could not fail to be stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of those who were asked to receive it.. Such 
deliverances are also worth quoting for another reason. Pre-Raphael- 
itism is vaguely identified in many minds with the dogma embodied 
in the familiar formula, ‘ Art for Art’s sake ;’ and this essay of Mr. 
Tupper exhibits more strongly, though not more distinctly, than 
certain other papers in ‘The Germ,’ the fundamental antagonism 
between them. Art, to the Brotherhood, existed not for its own 
sake, but rather ‘ for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness’; and this was not an accidental and separable 
element of their teaching, but the very heart and life of it. The 
ethical message of Pre-Raphaelitism is embodied with greater beauty 
of form and cunning of dialectic than seem to have been at Mr. 
Tupper’s command in a long ‘ Dialogue on Art,’ published in the last 
number of the magazine, and intended, had its author lived, to be 
the first of a series ; but he was removed by death shortly before this 
latest fragment of his work was given to the world. His name was 
John Orchard, and he was a young artist whose work in painting, 
though unknown to me and to all but a few, was, I am assured by one 
in every way competent to judge it, full not only of promise, but of 
performance ; rememberable, however, in virtue of quality not of 
mass, for ‘ill health, almost amounting to infirmity—his portion 
from childhood—rendered him unequal to the bodily labour insepar- 
able from his profession; and in the course of his short life, whose 
youth was scarcely consummated, he exhibited from time to time 
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only a very few small pictures, and these, as regards public recognition, 
in no way successfully.’ The interlocutors in the dialogue are four 
in number, and the names given to them—Kalou, Sophon, Kosmon, 
and Christian—indicate the positions from which they regard Art. 
Kalon’s view is in the main the purely esthetic one, Sophon’s the 
philosophic, Kosmon’s the scientific, while in Christian’s plea for the 
moral and spiritual meaning and purpose of Art the author utters 
his own thought. In his first contribution to the colloquy Christian 
says of the artist— 


He should deem his art a sacred treasure, intrusted to him for the 
common good ; and over it he should build, of the most precious materials, 
in the simplest, chastest, and truest proportions, a temple fit for universal 
worship : instead of which, it is too often the case that he raises above it an 
edifice of clay; which, as mortal as his life, falls, burying both it and 
himself under a heap of dirt. To preserve him from this corruption of his 
art, let him erect for his guidance a standard awfully high above himself. 
Let him think of Christ ; and what he would not show to a nature as pure 
as His, let him never be seduced to work on, or expose to the world. 

Kosmon : ‘Oh, Kalon, whither do we go? Greek art is condemned, and 
satire hath got its death-stroke. The beautiful is not the beautiful unless 
it is fettered to the moral; and virtue rejects the physical perfections, lest 
she should fall in love with herself, and sin and cause sin.’ 

Curist1aAn: ‘Nay, Kosmon. Nothing pure—nothing that is innocent, 
chaste, unsensual—whether Greek or satirical, is condemned: but every- 
thing—every picture, poem, statue, or piece of music—which elicits the 
sensual, viceful, and unholy desires of our nature—is, and that utterly. 
The beautiful was created the true, morally as well as physically ; vice is a 
deformment of virtue, not of form, to which it is a parasitical addition— 
an accretion which can and must be excised before the beautiful can show 
itself as it was originally made, morally as well as formally perfect. How 
we all wish the sensual, indecent, and brutal away from Hogarth, so that 
we might show him to the purest virgin without fear or blushing.’ 


Further on in the dialogue Kosmon contends that ‘ Christian 
wants Art like Magdalen Hospitals, where the windows are so con- 
trived that all of earth is excluded, and only heaven is seen ;’ going 
on to plead that ‘the animal part of man wants as much caring for 
as the spiritual: God made both, and is equally praised through 
each.’ To these and other objections to his view Christian replies— 


So long as the pursuits, pastimes, and pleasures of mankind be inno- 
cent and chaste—with you all, heartily, I believe it matters little how or 
in what form they be enjoyed. Pure water is certainly equally pure 
whether it trickle from the hillside or flow through crystal conduits ; and 
equally refreshing whether drunk from the iron bowl or the golden goblet ; 
only the crystal and gold will better please some natures than the hillside 
and the iron. . . . Thus, my friends, you perceive that Iam neither for 
building a wall nor for contriving windows so as to exclude light, air, and 
earth. As much as any of you Iam for every man’s sitting under his 
own vine, and for his training, pruning, and eating its fruit how he pleases. 
Let the artist paint, write, or carve, what and how he wills, teach the 
world through sense or through thought—I will not dissent ; I have no 
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patent to entitle me to do so; nay, I will be thoroughly satisfied with 
whatsoever he does, so long as it is pure, unsensual, and earnestly true. 
But as the mental is the peculiar feature that places man apart from and 
above animals, so ought all that he does to be apart from and above their 
nature ; especially in the fine arts, which are the intellectual perfection of 
the intellectual. And nothing short of this intellectual perfection—how- 
ever much they may be pictures, poems, statues, or music—can rank such 
works to be works of Fine Art. They may have merit—may be useful, 
and hence, in some sort, have a purpose ; but they are as much works of 
Fine Art as Babel was the Temple of Solomon. 


Enough has been quoted to show the high spiritual aim of the 
Brotherhood, an aim to which even their passion for veracity of 
presentation was subordinated. Truthfulness in Art was pursued not 
as an end but as a means to the achievement of a great ethical pur- 
pose; and the witness of Art to holiness was declared to be as distinct 
as the witness of that Puritanism which, in the interests of holiness, 
had declared Art an unclean thing. It has, however, already been 
noted that dogmatic or even expository utterances form but a very 
small portion of the contents of ‘The Germ,’ and the portion, too, 
which is, as a whole, least attractive, save to those who are interested 
in tracing the history and development of art ideas. What is done 
is of more import and interest than theories of the manner in which 
it should be done ; and one turns without regret from Mr. Tupper’s 
scholastic definitions, and even from Mr. Tupper’s eloquent dialectic, 
to the poems and etchings which were among the earliest blades that 
sprouted from the new seed—things pleasant in themselves, and 
pleasanter for their promise of harvest. 

Midway between the purely critical and the purely creative 
work stands a little biographical study entitled, ‘ Hand and Soul,’ 
a story of the days and works of the painter Chiaro dell’ Erma, written 
by Mr. Dante Rossetti, and apparently meant by him to be a setting 
forth of his ideal of the artistic life. ‘The Germ’ contains nothing 
with a more insistent charm than this piece of portraiture, which is 
instinct with a beautiful naiveté, almost unique in modern writing : 
with a singular simplicity, austere but never bald, having that name- 
less grace and glamour after which elaboration often labours in 
vain ; and with an impressive unction, like that of which we are con- 
scious as we turn over the illuminated pages of some book of devo- 
tions which has given words to the wordless sighs of generations of 
penitents. It would be pleasant, had I space enough, to try by cha- 
racteristic quotation to convey some impression of the handling in 
this portrait, a work which somehow seems to possess the very picto- 
rial qualities which years afterwards made the pictured shapes of the 
Palm-bearing Sybil and the Blessed Damozel for ever memorable to 
all who beheld them. Suffice it to say that it is the record of the outer 
and inner life of a painter ; of how he yearned for fame, but when he 
found that fame was lightly won,cared no more to strive, but only to live 
his own life and take his own pleasure ; how he was arrested in his 
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course by hearing speech of a youth who had been faithful when he 
had been faithless; how he then took to work diligently, so that no 
day more might be lost, but gaining fame, found that a weight was 
still at his heart; how, when he questioned himself, he feared that, 
being glad in his work, he had mistaken for faith the worship of 
beauty, and accordingly set himself to the presentment of moral great- 
ness, not dealing, as heretofore, with the action and passion of human 
life, but with cold symbolism and abstract impersonation, so that men 
no more cared to look upon his work ; and how, finally, there appeared 
to him an image of his own soul in the fashion of a beautiful woman 
in sad-coloured garments, who told him that he had erred in saying 
coldly to the mind what God had said to the heart warmly, that God 
needed not his help in strengthening Him among men, bidding him 
‘work from thine own heart simply, for His heart is as thine when 
thine is wise and humble, and He shall have understanding of thee,’ 
leaving with him this final message, ‘ Know that there is but. this 
means whereby thou mayst serve God with man—set thine hand 
and thy soul to serve man with God.’ 

It is a matter for congratulation that this study has been made 
better known to the present generation of readers by republication in 
the pages of the ‘Fortnightly Review,’ where it may be read by all 
desirous of such reading. More than any abstract enunciation of 
principles it makes manifest the essential spirit of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
and along with some of the poems by the same writer and by his 
sister, Miss Rossetti, may be accepted as a satisfying concrete em- 
bodiment of them. These poems, or the greater number of them, 
are still better known, having been printed in the volumes of verse 
given to the world by the authors in later years; but in some cases 
the final form differs widely from the original one, and in every 
example of this with which I have acquainted myself the later version 
shows that the firm hand of the master has given the needed touch 
of grace to the tentative ’prentice work of the learner. The uncol- 
lected work I shall not disinter. One or two poems tempt me very 
strongly, notably a finely-felt piece of meditative description by Mr. 
Dante Rossetti, entitled ‘The Carillon—Antwerp and Bruges ;’ but, 
so long as the writers live, it is theirs to say by what utterances the 
world shall know them. The poems familiar to Mr. Rossetti’s present- 
day readers which first saw the light in ‘The Germ’ were ‘ My 
Sister’s Sleep,’ ‘The Blessed Damozel, four of the ‘Sonnets for 
Pictures,’ and a poem there called ‘On the Cliffs, which appears in 
the volume as ‘ The Sea Limits,’ with several happy variations, and 
four stanzas instead of the original two. One may, perhaps, without 
impropriety, show how under these last touches the poetical work of 
Mr. Rossetti, beautiful from the first, has gained its finality of 
achieved perfection, by giving the two forms of that sonnet on the 
* Venetian Pastoral’ in the Louvre which is attributed to Giorgione, 

_and is certainly instinct with the spirit of that inspired and inspiring 
master. Here is the sonnet as it appeared in ‘The Germ’: — 
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Water, for anguish of the solstice—yea, 

Over the vessel’s mouth still widening 

Listlessly dipt to let the water in 

With slow, vague gurgle. Blue, and deep away, 
The heat lies silent at the brink of day. 

Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 

That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing, 
Mournful with complete pleasure. Her eyes stray 
In distance ; through her lips the pipe doth creep 
And leave them pouting ; the green-shadowed grass 
Is cool against her naked flesh. Let be: 

Do not now speak unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was— 

Silence of heat and solemn poetry. 


And here is the reading given in the volume of 1870:— 


Water, for anguish of the solstice—nay, 

But dip the vessel slowly—nay, but lean 

And hark how at its verge the wave sighs in 
Reluctant. Hush! Beyond all depth away 
The heat: lies silent at the brink of day : 

Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 

That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing, 
Sad with the whole of pleasure. Whither stray 
Her eyes now, from whose mouth the slim pipes creep 
And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 
Is cool against her naked side? Let be: 

Say nothing now unto her lest she weep, 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was— 

Life touching lips with Immortality. 


No lover and student of poetry will miss to recognise either the 
solemn and subduing loveliness of the original model or the subtle 
feeling for absolute rightness which in the finished work has trans- 
formed beauty of suggestion into the rarer beauty of adequate and 
utter realisation. The reader who has any feeling for the language 
of rhythm will mark how much of a certain precision of interpretative 
rendering is gained by the added pauses in the second and fourth 
verses—pauses that he instinctively lengthens, as if to give the ear 
time to attune itself to the low sighing of the wave; or, if this be too 
purely a point in technique to arrest his attention, he will surely note 
the keenness of imaginative sensation, which, by changing the insist- 
ently audible gurgle into a sigh, which we must wait and hush to 
hear, has given so different and so much truer a quality to the cool 
sound which, save the sob of the viol-string, is the only one to break, 
if indeed it do not rather intensify, the languid silence of the noon. The 
eighth verse has become perfectly musical and perfectly expressive, 
the early version not being quite either; and the change, which begins 
here and runs through the following verses, from the indicative to 
the interrogatory mode, informs the interpretation with the beautiful 
mystery of fulfilled delight which is the supreme charm of the thing 
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interpreted. Or, not to mention minor matters, such as the gain of 
the epithet ‘slim,’ which is a picturesque touch, one might stay to 
mark the substitution of ‘naked side’ for ‘ naked flesh,’ which in 
nine cases out of ten would be only the exchange of a strong word 
for a weak one, but is here the effectual stroke of artistic master- 
hood—the gain not merely of the one needed vowel sound, though 
that is something, but of a truer rendering of the spirit of work from 
which aggressively sensuous realism is altogether excluded, and in 
which the appeal is not to sense, but to emotion. Had the sonnet 
been for a Rubens instead of for a Giorgione, the ‘ flesh ’ would have re- 
mained : here it strikes a false note, and so it goes—to its own place. 
Of the relative weight and value of the concluding verse in the early 
and in the late form respectively little need be said. The first con- 
clusion, 
Silence of heat and solemn poetry, 


is doubtless a due and full setting forth of the sensuous and imagi- 
native quality of the work celebrated, but it is redundant, a saying 
over again of what has been said before. There is something re- 
maining to be said. The picture has not merely its quality; it has 
its mystery, its secret, its soul,—unknown, perhaps unknowable ; its 
vision,—unapprehended, perhaps unapprehensible; but may not the 
mystery, the secret, the soul, the vision be this— 


Life touching lips with Immortality ? 


It would be interesting to go in like manner through the two 
versions of ‘The Blessed Damozel, which appeared in the second 
number of ‘ The Germ,’ and see how by rejection or addition of 
stanza or phrase the same perfecting has been accomplished ; but the 
task must be reserved for other time than this, and I must leave 
for the present the work of this weightiest contributor to the little 
magazine, and also that of Miss Rossetti, not because the latter is not 
almost equally delightful, but because readers may find most of it in 
her published volumes, unchanged generally in feature and expression. 
A hope must, however, be expressed that the writer may some day 
be induced to republish a poem entitled ‘ Repinings,’ containing one 
or two descriptive passages which move the imagination and linger in 
the memory. The remaining poetical contents of the thin volume 
call for no special comment; but it is pleasant to find the chief 
place in the first number given to two poems by the then little-known 
sculptor of the brotherhood—poems which were the first instalment 
of the tender and gracious monody known to the world as ‘My 
Beautiful Lady.’ These are followed by a sonnet on ‘The Love of 
Beauty,’ from the pen of a now distinguished painter not otherwise 
known as a poet, Mr. Ford Madox Brown. The peculiar medieval 
spirituality of the new movement found a delicate metrical embodi- 
ment ina poem by another of the seven brethren, Mr. James Col- 
linson, ‘The Child Jesus; a Record typical of the Five Sorrowful 
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Mysteries,’ the beauty of which is at once severe, pensive, and solemn. 
The first and last of these poems are illustrated by etchings; Mr. 
Holman Hunt accompanying Mr. Woolner’s work with two designs, 
the second of which is characterised by strong, passionate realisation ; 
and Mr. Collinson mating his own poem with a beautiful invention 
—-archaic indeed, but not therefore unattractive to those who are 
generally repelled by archaism, because so evidently sincere and spon- 
taneous. The etchings in the other two numbers have both Shake- 
spearian motives. Mr. Madox Brown’s farewell of Cordelia to her 
sisters is the more ambitious, and has good qualities of composition, 
but cannot be spoken of as pleasing or even interpretative, Cordelia 
having the simper of a rather silly and conceited girl delivering her- 
self of some moral platitude, while her sisters are simply two ill- 
tempered women resenting the gratuitous homily. The head of 
Regan has character, however, but is too suggestive of Blake, and is 
probably a reminiscence. It is, however, only just to add that the 
work was executed very hurriedly to supply the place of an etching 
which had been prepared by Mr. D. G. Rossetti, but at the last 
moment rejected by him as inadequate. Mr. W. H. Daverell’s ‘ Viola 
and Olivia’ is in no way noteworthy, and, considered as etchings, the 
four illustrations must be pronounced amateurish and unimpressive, 
being so largely deficient in that impulsive freedom of treatment 
which it is the glory of the etching needle to secure. What worth 
they have inheres in their quality as designs. 

Of two suggestive articles no mention has been made. The first 
of these, an essay on ‘The Purpose and Tendency of Early Italian 
Art,’ by Mr. John Seward, another young painter, covers much of the 
same ground that is traversed by Mr. Tupper and Mr. Orchard ; but 
is specially interesting as showing the true nature of the impulse 
which drew the Brotherhood and its associates to the work of the 
Pre-Raphael painters. The other article is of a very different cha- 
racter, It is a critical analysis by Mr. Coventry Patmore of the 
character of Macbeth, intended to prove that ‘a design of illegiti- 
mately obtaining the crown of Scotland had been conceived by 
Macbeth, and that it had been communicated by him to his wife 
prior to his first meeting with the witches,’ of whose evil suggestions 
the action and catastrophe of the play are commonly supposed to be 
the results. This view of the tragedy, then novel, has of late been 
popularised by the subtly-conceived impersonation of Mr. Henry 
Irving, and expounded with weight and lucidity by Mr. E. R. Russell 
of Liverpool, one of the few provincial journalists who to literary 
facility add fine and wide culture; but Mr. Patmore was the first to 
break new ground, and his study really left little in the way of 
additional proof to be gathered together by those coming after him. 
In soundness, sanity, and sympathetic insight into the essential spirit 
of Shakespeare’s portraiture, it offers a pleasing contrast to some of the 
eccentric banalités which have of late years presented themselves as 
contributions towards the comprehension of the great master’s work. 
No. 629 (wo. cxuix. m. 8.) BR 
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Such are the principal contents of a magazine which will always 
retain its interest for lovers both of pictorial and literary art. Only 
a few copies seem to be extant, and it is probable that in most of the 
bound volumes the key to the authorship of the various articles and 
poems is missing, through the neglect of the binder to preserve the 
covers of the separate numbers, on the inside page of which are given 
the names of the writers in all the numbers after the first. The 
book is seldom in the market, and many booksellers’ catalogues may 
be searched for it in vain. The etched plates have possibly not been 
preserved; but if the consent of the editor and principal writers were 
obtained, a reprint of the letterpress would be regarded by many as 
a thing of price. One may hope that, some day, such will be 
forthcoming. 

J. Asucrort NosBLE. 
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Tue Pustic Worsuie Reguiation Act. 


HE Bill now before the House of Commons for the amendment of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act can scarcely fail to achieve 
its purpose. Whether it goes near enough to the root of the evil or 
whether it does not, it must tend to make things better rather than 
to make them worse; and any'such gain is an object not to be valued 
lightly. Political acrimony is not a wholesome thing; acrimony in 
matters connected with or bearing on religion is indefinitely more 
mischievous ; and few more effectual contrivances for stirring up and 
maintaining constant agitation and ill-feeling could have been 
devised than that which left it in the power of any two persons who, 
by fair means or by fraud, might assume the attitude of aggrieved 
parishioners to make the conduct of public worship a matter of legal 
prosecution, That the intrusion of two or more persons who, at the 
instigation of a society, go through the form of a three weeks’ resi- 
dence in order to make themselves parishioners, and then forth- 
with profess themselves aggrieved parishioners, is a fraud of a 
peculiarly mean and cruel sort, no healthy mind will dispute. This 
monstrous evil the Bill now before the House removes at a stroke. If 
it be passed, the vocation of these unworthy myrmidons is gone. 
Thenceforth no complaint can be even carried before the Bishop,. 
unless it comes with the sanction of a majority of the ratepayers of’ 
the parish in vestry assembled. 

So far as it goes, the change is excellent ; and for a large number, 
perhaps for the greater number, of parishes in England and Wales, it 
may work thoroughly well. If all ratepayers were worshippers in the 
church of the parish, nothing more, perhaps, could be desired. In 
many country parishes, and in some town parishes, this is practically, 
or to a great extent, the case ; and in such instances it is manifestly 
perfectly fair that a complaint from the majority of the ratepayers 
should be not only carefully weighed by the Bishop, but acted upon 
in the absence of good reason to the contrary. There remains, how- 
ever, a multitude of parishes, chiefly in the large towns, in which the 
ratepayers no more represent the religious feelings of the parish than 
do the intruding minions of the Church Association. In the eye of 
the law every man, woman, and child in England and Wales is a 
member of the Church of England ; but with the Church of England 
very many of them have nothing whatever to do. By their own 
choice they stand altogether aloof, or avow themselves her enemies. 
It seems scarcely fair that such persons should be allowed to meddle 
in her concerns; and in many parishes such persons, as ratepayers,, 
have an overwhelming majority, which could at any time override, and 
override hopelessly, those who form the congregation in the parish 
church. That they should be intrusted with such a power is clearly 
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not merely unfair but unjust ; nor is it easy to see -how in any such 
cases the injustice may be prevented, except by granting votes to 
those only who are members of the congregation. The interference 
of those who never enter the church the worship of which may have 
roused their wrath, is as much an interference from without as would 
be the interference of the ratepayers of Kensington in the worship of 
the Pro-Cathedral, or of the ratepayers of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in 
that of the City Temple. By Nonconformists of every kind such 
interference would be not only resented but resisted. It would not, 
in fact, be endured for a moment; and although every Englishman 
ought undoubtedly to have it in his own power to take part in the 
administration of the English Church, it should be on the distinct 
condition that he behaves as a member of that Church; in other 
words, that he acts with good faith. The terms involved in this 
condition should, assuredly, be made as easy as possible; and it 
would, therefore, be most injudicious to confine the power of voting 
in questions affecting the conduct of public worship to communicants 
only. It may be very desirable that all the members of a congrega- 
tion should be communicants. But they never are, and in a large 
number of instances the communicants are in a minority, often in a 
small minority. Still, of the members of a congregation generally, it 
may fairly be assumed that all are present of their own free will from a 
sense of duty, and from feelings of attachment to the Church of Eng- 
land and to its forms of worship. It may, therefore, be assumed further 
that they will not, for the sake of a whim or a fancy, disturb the har- 
mony of the congregation, and, in short, will not urge anything as a 
grievance unless it really seems to them to be a grievance. If, in such 
a condition, they can get a majority of the worshippers to agree, there 
will be strong prima facie reason for holding that the complaint is 
justified by the circumstances. The objections which may be urged 
on the score of the difficulty of determining who are or who are not 
members of the congregation are unsubstantial. None are entitled 
to exercise the political franchise unless they put their names on the 
register of electors; and it is as easy to have a register of the 
members of a congregation as of the voters of an electoral district. 
Nothing more would be needed to establish the title of the former 
than a declaration before a magistrate that they are members of the 
congregation worshipping in any given church. No one, of course, 
should be allowed to make such a declaration for more than one 
church; and for those who object to the trouble of making the 
declaration at all, it is unnecessary to say more than that they may, 
with perfect fairness, be classed with those who do not care to see that 
their names are on the list of voters for parliamentary elections. 
These lose the benefits of the franchise ; the others should, with equal 
justice, lose the power of voting as members of the congregation. 
There can be little doubt that the substitution of the term 
‘members of the congregation’ for ‘ratepayers’ in the Bill now 
before the House would make it a measure of healing which would 
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render the baleful action of the Church Association practically 
impossible. The proposal for Church Boards as a court or tribunal for 
the regulation of public worship can scarcely be entertained except 
by those whose real aim must be to render all public worship im- 
practicable. The last straw is said to break the camel’s back. The 
clergy of the Established Church have to submit to a good deal, and, 
for the most part, they submit to it with a good grace. But that 
they should be at the beck and call of a committee appointed by the 
ratepayers, of whom, possibly, a vast majority may never enter the 
church, and that this committee should rule without appeal the 
minutest details in the conduct of the services, is a tyranny which 
even the patience of the clergy of the Establishment can scarcely be 
expected to endure. It would not be endured for a moment by the 
ministers or the members of any other religious body in the country. 

The question whether the Public Worship Regulation Act should 
be repealed rather than amended is one into which, possibly, it may 
be judicious not to enter. I have no hesitation in expressing my 
conviction that it would have been far better if the Act had never 
been thought of; but in itself there can be no adequate grounds for 
questioning the justice of granting to the bona fide majority in a 
congregation the right of complaint in matters affecting the conduct 
of public worship. Even now the best course would, in my belief, be 
the total repeal of the Act; but the interposition of a majority 
of ratepayers as an indispensable preliminary to any prosecution 
would go far towards depriving it of its sting, while the substitution 
of the congregation for the ratepayers would render it absolutely 
harmless. Such a change might be welcomed with feelings not 
merely of thankfulness but of joy; but the amendment now proposed 
is one with which, in lack of a better, we may reasonably be content. 
The truth is that either of these amendments would put an end to or 
put out of sight an agitation which does no credit to the good sense 
or the good taste of Englishmen, an agitation of which, in plain 
English, we ought to be heartily ashamed. A failure to distinguish 
the shadow from the substance does little credit to English powers of 
discernment ; the notion that they can deprive the substance of its 
power for mischief by waging war against its shadow betrays a more 
deeply seated weakness. The attitude assumed by many who profess 
to hate priestcraft as perhaps the worst of all evils is neither dignified 
nor sensible. There may be a growing body among the clergy and 
the laity of the Church of England who have adopted all the 
principles of Hildebrandism, and to whom any approach to the 
ceremonial of Roman ritualism is welcome as an expression of their 
faith. But it is their faith which, if wrong, does the mischief, and 
not the signs or symbols of it. It is absurd, therefore, to raise an 
outcry against the latter, while the former is, to say the least, 
patiently tolerated. I have no wish to make too little of the 
numbers, the zeal, and the influence of this party of clerical and lay 
sacerdotalists, if such they be, and if so they must be termed ; but it 
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is also a fact that the seemliness, the beauty, and, where it may be 
attainable, the splendour, after which these sacerdotalists aré sup- 
posed to strive, are not less welcome to many among the clergy 
and laity who are wholly free of what is called the taint of priest- 
craft. For the last thirty or forty years the nation has been waking 
up to some perception of art, and as a nation we are beginning to 
feel that there is something in poetry, in music, in painting and 
sculpture, which may be made to minister not only to the comfort 
and refinement of our home lives, but to our intellectual, our moral, 
our spiritual life and growth. We are but at the threshold of the 
mighty movement which, some generations hence, may possibly make 
the art of England no unworthy rival of the art of Italy in its 
palmiest days; and it is as impossible to exclude the influence of this 
movement in every one of its aspects from our churches, and from 
the worship which is carried on in them, us it would be to suppress 
the movement altogether. The number of those who not only long, 
but who are resolved, so far as their powers may go, to surround 
themselves with an atmosphere of refinement and of beauty is fast 
increasing, and will rapidly assume overwhelming proportions. Such 
persons fail altogether to see why the most beautiful harmonies, the 
most exquisite colourings, the most lovely forms should not render the 
worship of God a thing to be loved, to be prized, and to rejoice in. - 
So long as faith in God, in his goodness and his love, remains a living 
power, there is no more reason why the worship which is the 
expression of that faith should not be as splendid both in its appliances 
and in the garb of its ministers as the worship of those who cling to 
the most extravagant theories of priestly power. It is true that in a 
certain sense all this splendour of form, and beauty of colour, and 
harmony of sound are to the former matters of indifference ; but then 
they also are, or they may be, to the latter also. We are often told 
that Catholic priests of the Roman obedience are as ready, if need to 
be. to celebrate mass in a smock frock or in their walking attire as in 
the most magnificent of Eucharistic vestments. For myself, I am 
ready, if it were necessary, to part with it all, and to worship, if 
it were possible to do so, without colour, without music, without 
form. But the necessity must be clearly shown, and what is for me 
impossible is the feeling of fear associated with any forms, signs, or 
symbols as such. I see no reason why the elevation of the bread 
should of necessity involve any further meaning than the breaking 
of it which is enjoined on every English celebrant ; why the lighting 
of a thousand candles should imply more than the lighting of two or 
the absence of all candles, or why the fragrance of incense should 
necessarily mean that the worshippers believe in transubstantiation 
or in any other theory. 

No bolder and more uncompromising work has, perhaps, ever been 
published in this country than the ‘ Christian Institutions’ of Dean 
Stanley. On the subjects with which the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was designed to deal it is as plain-spoken, perhaps, as on any 
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others; and Dean Stanley’s judgment is given in the following 
words :— 


It would seem to be the duty of every one who is a voice and not 
merely an echo, to proclaim their absolute indifference and triviality, when 
compared with matters of serious religion. It was said by a great divine, 
some thirty years ago, that it was the peculiar blot of factions or parties in 
the Church of England, to have fought, as for matters of importance, for 
this or that particular kind of dress. Theremark is true. Thrice over has 
the English Church been distracted with a vestiarian controversy—first, at 
the Reformation, when Bishop Hooper refused to wear a square cap because 
God had made heads round ; secondly, in the controversy between Laud 
and the Puritans ; and, thirdly, in our own time, beginning with the Exeter 
riots of 1850, and continuing even now. No such controversy has ever 
distracted either the Church of Rome, or the Church of Luther, or 
the Church of Calvin. It is high time to see whether we could not now, 
at once and for ever, dispel the idea that the kingdom of God, or ‘ the work- 
shop of Satan,’ consists in the colour of a coat, or the shape of a cloak, or 
the use of a handkerchief. Viewed merely in a doctrinal point of view, no 
more deadly blow could be struck against the ceremonial, and what may be 
called ‘the Etruscan theory of religion,’ than to fill the atmosphere with 
the sense of the entire insignificance of dresses or postures. 


Dean Stanley’s words are profoundly true. It was needful only 
to add that this sense of their insignificance can neither be instilled 
nor propagated by those who are afraid of them, or who shrink from 
them as they would from poisonous snakes.. True indifference is 
shown neither by fear nor by railing; it can be taught effectually only 
by those who are afraid of no forms and are ready to use any. That 
the tide is swelling which will spread throughout the land seemliness 
and beauty, and, where it may be attainable, splendour of worship, and 
that the feeling which demands all this will go on to demand that 
the vestments of the ministers shall be in harmony with the buildings 
in which they serve, and the services in which they take part, no one, 
probably, who has any discernment of the signs of the times will be 
disposed to doubt. That under certain circumstances this current of 
feeling, which is determined by a thousand causes not directly con- 
nected with religion in any form, may be the means of effecting deep 
and serious mischief, is also true. The only way of obviating this 
mischief is to show that no forms have an intrinsic value; and this 
indifference will be best shown by a fearless use of any means by 
which art may render the worship of God more attractive, more 
soothing, more cheering, and more delightful. 

Grorce W. Cox. 
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By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Autnor or ‘ Kirry’ anp ‘Doctor Jacos.’ 


XIII. 


O dilemma could possibly have been more ungrateful to a proud, 
fastidious man like Dr. Edouard, than that in which he had 
found himself the night before. The open winning of Hildegarde’s 
affections, the covert enjoyment of her society for so many weeks, 
the deception practised on Frau Anna, had been matters that troubled 
his conscience little. Hildegarde was, in the spirit if not in the 
letter, an outcast of the ducal house, and free to choose for herself, 
whilst an after explanation with Frau Anna and his family would 
easily excuse her visit and the disguise in which it was made. 
Hitherto nothing had occurred outside the range of his own respon- 
sibility. On himself must fall the blame of Hildegarde’s conduct 
from the first, however much Hilda had ministered to their wishes. But 
now he saw himself caught within a fatal circle, entangled and en- 
meshed by a chain of circumstances over which he had no control, 
and for which he must be held accountable. He could not severely 
blame the unscrupulous yet warm-hearted girl who was the author 
of this imbroglio. If Hilda was bent, as he believed, on playing out 
the daring game to the last, at least it was as much in his interests 
and Hildegarde’s as her own. Hilda could not more impatiently rebel 
against the humble réle of dame Anna’s grandchild, than Hildegarde 
against the more ambitious position to which she was recalled. Ex- 
change here must be an immeasurable boon to both. On himself, his 
honest manly love for the sweet girl who adored him, his own future 
as it was bound up with hers, the young Doctor would not now dwell. 
He was called upon to act without taking account of a single inte- 
rested motive. The only way to disentangle matters was to be hard 
upon Hilda, hard upon Hildegarde, and hardest of all upon himself. 
Only by an immediate disclosure could Frau Anna and Grettel be 
freed from blame. 

He must in the early morning set off for the Schloss, and there 
lay the whole affair before the Prince Waldemar of whom Hilda 
wrote. The business staring him in the face was altogether odious, 
but it was inevitable. 

For the first time in his life, the haughty, self-contained young 
Doctor saw himself confronted by dishonour. Throughout a short 
but not uneventful career, he had kept clear of any deed that could 
bring a blush to his face; his conduct had been fearless, not seldom 
high-handed, but ever irreproachable, and perhaps none of his con- 
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temporaries had gained so high a reputation, first as a man, and 
secondly as a man of science. 

It could but wound him in the most sensitive part to contemplate 
the issues of to-morrow’s revelation. He saw himself by anticipation 
found guilty of a breach of trust the most delicate that could have 
been entrusted to him; held up to scorn as the accomplice of a reck- 
less girl, and the abettor, if not instigator, of an unpardonable trick. 
And his good mother and adoring sisters, what would they say? 
He could bear the wrath of his exalted patrons, but how should he 
encounter their looks of silent reproach? But no more of this! ‘ The 
thing must be done, he said, ‘and the less of useless thinking 
the better.” So he sat down and pencilled the following note to 
Hildegarde :— 

‘I go at once to the Residency, but say nothing of what has 
happened as yet; meantime keep Grettel in your sight. You shall 
hear from me as soon as may be.’ 

He then put together a few necessaries for his journey, and lay 
down to snatch what sleep he could. By cock-crowing he was once 
more on the alert. To refresh himself with a douche of cold water, 
to boil some coffee, was the work of a few minutes only. By five 
o'clock he was at the post-house, and a quarter of an hour later, 
perched on the top of the cumbersome old diligence, was toiling 
through the sweet pastoral landscape towards the Residency. 

Serene aspects of nature can but soothe, especially when seen in the 
virginal freshness of early morning, and animated by the pathetic 
side of human life ; the life that is bound up with the seasons, and 
draws its very sustenance from the fruits of the soil. 

Dr. Edouard had set forth in a state of feeling that bordered on 
desperation, but in observing the crops and chatting with his neigh- 
bours on rustic matters, he gradually recovered his usual tempered 
collectedness. And another train of thought had opened up much 
more cheerful vistas. This Prince Waldemar : who was he? Could 
he be the Prince Waldemar he knew; and if so, of what other man 
in the world had he equal right to demand a favour ? 


XIV. 


‘On, it is cruel!’ thought Hilda, as she shut herself up in that 
exquisite little room peopled with joyous fantasies an hour before. 

‘ Why did he not come at once, or stay away aitogether ?’ she said, 
dropping into a low chair, ready to weep with dismay and mortifica- 
tion. Dr. Edouard’s errand could mean only one thing, a merciless 
exposure, an unbearable esclandre, in which she must figure as prime 
mover. Her first, and perhaps natural impulse, was of ungenerous 
reproach, even mistrust. The haughty, overbearing young physician 
was well pleased to crush her high spirit. Sportively for the most 
part, yet at times in bitter earnest, they had often been at warfare ; 
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and it was he who was ever worsted. The opportunity hadcome. He 
could enjoy his revenge ! 

But hardly were the scalding tears dashed away from her burning 
cheeks, when a truer and better feeling took possession of her. Dr. 
Edouard might have disliked, even detested her, in former days, but he 
had long since been her servitor and adherent. How much happiness 
did he not owe her? How much brother-like confidence had he not 
given? No, if indeed, as she must believe, Dr. Edouard was come to 
lay the matter before Prince Waldemar, at least he would inculpate 
himself as well as others. He was hard-headed, but he possessed a 
rigid sense of justice. No woman should be made the scapegoat of 
his own indiscretions. 

These more temperate reflections, however, far from mollified her 
towards her former adversary. He ought to have come at once, or, if 
that were absolutely impossible, he should have sent a telegram. A 
word from him twenty-four hours ago would have prevented this mis- 
adventure. She could then have taken all necessary precautions. 
She could (here the incomparable Hilda smiled to herself in spite 
of her dire discomfiture), she could have feigned toothache and 
bandaged her face. She could have feigned headache and kept her 
darkened room a day longer. There were dozens of ways by which 
the fictitious Hildegarde could have been kept in the background and 
properly disguised, till the real one should assume her proper place. 

But now there was no way of escape. That close feminine scru- 
tiny of the Duchess, that long family dinner, that morning’s con- 
fabulation with the Prince, had identified her but too well. Form, 
features, voice, all must now be indelibly imprinted on the minds of 
at least these two. There existed certainly a remarkable likeness 
between herself and her swwr-de-lait, but, and here again Hilda 
smiled, and leaning back contemplated her image in the mirror 
opposite; but how superficial must it appear to those who really 
knew them both! No; an odious, an outrageous dilemma was at hand, 
and on her head would the most disagreeable consequences fall. 

Yet, as she thought this, thought of the blame and indignity to 
be heaped on her, thought of the brilliant prize about to elude her 
grasp for ever, a purer and better regret filled her mind. The daring 
reckless girl now for the first time in her life compassionated herself, 
or at least that tender, kinder part of herself only revealed to-day. 

Where were her ambitions, her airy hopes, her far-reaching designs 
now? As she thought of her frank, manly lover, she only felt con- 
scious of wanting to share his lot, and not because it was princely, 
but because she loved him. Her pranksome jest had landed her on 
unexpected shoals and quicksands, from which rescue seemed hopeless. 
In feeling thus pity for herself, she could but feel deeper pity for him. 
Those simple, honest utterances of a man’s first love had touched 
her more than any expression of passion or sentiment could do. He 


wanted only her affection and kindness, and she had thus deceived 
him! 
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But Hilda possessed a spirit not to be crushed even by such mis- 
adventures as these. She would not redden her eyes with weeping. 
She would control herself, and proudly await the issue of events. 
What blame was justly hers, she felt able to bear. 

The recognition of the inevitable in human affairs often brings 
composure when all else fails; and if Hilda had been on the verge of 
breaking down, this thought would have stood her in good stead, 
‘ After all, I came to the Schloss because I could not do otherwise. 
Having gone so far, it was impossible to draw back.’ And, she rea- 
soned, ‘ the jest itself, as it emanated from my brain, was at least 
harmless enough, and I am not alone responsible for its after con- 
sequences. Dr. Edouard and Hildegarde will take their share of 
blame. My grandmother and Grettel must be cleared at any cost.’ 
What she really shrank from was the thought of Waldemar’s sorrow. 
Would he refuse ever to see her again? Would he forgive her? 
Would he cling to her? Yet what foolish dreaming was this! Of 
what good for the heir-presumptive of a proud duchy to cling to 
Hilda, the village maiden ! 

The moments dragged along heavily, and she could hardly wish 
them to go faster. She tried to occupy her mind with a book, with 
music, with embroidery: all failed. Pale from expectation and 
suspense, she again sat down by the window, incapable of doing any- 
thing. An hour or more passed thus. At last she heard voices 
outside —those of the Hofrath and Dr. Edouard. She started up, and 
bya great effort forced herself into an appearance of smiling calm. 

In another moment a servant had announced them. 


XV. 
Tue Hofrath was the first to speak. 

‘I bring the Princess Hildegarde a visitor who requires no intro- 
duction,’ he said. ‘Dr. Edouard would not, naturally, quit the palace 
without paying respects to his former patient.’ 

That little speech set Hilda’s mind at rest, at least on one point. 
There was to be no disclosure now. For the present she could wear 
the mask. She glanced at Dr. Edouard, but nothing whatever was to 
be gathered from that unreadable physiognomy. Cool, stolid, and 
ceremonious, the young physician greeted her with the utmost 
formality. Hilda returned his salutations with equal aplomb. Then 
the trio sat down, and there ensued a little comedy, in which it would 
be hard to say whose part was best played, Dr. Edouard’s, or that of 
the pseudo-princess. 

‘My good friend the Hofrath’ (here he smiled and glanced at 
their companion) ‘ understands the nature of my errand, though into 
details it would be impolitic to enter even to him. We never men- 
tion names at court, do we, Hofrath ? I have come to ask a favour at 
the hand of the Prince. I hope I shall have the Princess's suffrages ?’ 
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Hilda bowed and smiled. ; 

‘I knew,’ the young Doctor went on with matchless coolness, ‘at 
least I dared assure myself, of your good offices. You have always 
showed quite inappropriate gratitude for such small services as I have 
been able to render. I felt sure that the Princess Hildegarde would 
be my advocate.’ 

‘ The Princess is the advocate of all who have had the privilege of 
serving her,’ put in the Hofrath, officiously. ‘Ah, Dr. Edouard! it is 
an unspoiled woman’s heart that we have here. No cold imitation, 
no semblance.’ 

Dr. Edouard smiled with assenting politeness, and went on in the 
same tone—‘ I am bound toexplain to the Princess that in giving me 
her favours, she runs no risk of discommending herself with others or 
setting aside those having greater claims. It is not for place or 
promotion I have come to ask.’ 

‘That is an unnecessary disclaimer on the part of Dr. Edouard,’ 
again put in the Hofrath, laying a friendly hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘Ah, Princess! you know not what a Timon, what a 
democrat, is your mild physician !’ 

‘The Hofrath may call me worse names if he pleases,’ Dr. Edouard 
answered, with a smile and shrug of the shoulders. ‘I confess it; I 
am no courtier, no aristocrat, and though I have the warmest per- 
sonal regard for Prince Waldemar, I have studiously avoided him for 
years, simply because he happened to be born a prince.’ 

‘Think of that!’ cried the Hofrath, raising his hands with a 
gesture of astonishment. ‘ The very reason that sends the rest of us 
to our knees makes Dr. Edouard sulk and run away. He might 
have worn a decoration long ago. He might have had a Von to put 
before his name. He might have been named court physician! For, 
do you know of this young man’s exploits ?’ 

Dr. Edouard checked the Hofrath’s effusion with politely reined- 
in impatience. 

‘The truth is simply this,’ he said, ‘and I must not allow my 
good friend the Hofrath to exaggerate my merits as an ambulance 
doctor in the last war. I was accidentally enabled to render the Prince 
some service.’ 

‘ He saved the life of the present heir-presumptive to the duchy! 
Ay—that of many a gallant fellow besides; he performed marvels of 
courage and skill.’ 

‘I am not astonished to learn anything of Dr. Edouard,’ Hilda 
said, raising her eyes to the Doctor with really wonderful self-command. 
He, however, perceived the touch of satire so finely veiled, and could 
not resist a retaliation. 

‘Of all pezsons in the world, the Princess Hildegarde’ (here he 
bowed to Hilda) ‘ has ever shown the greatest readiness to appreciate 
me beyond my deserts,’ he said, ‘for which, indeed, I shall ever be 
truly grateful.’ And again the pair bowed, the Hofrath looking on 
admiringly, without the faintest suspicion of the double comedy thus 
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being acted under his eyes. ‘But,’ resumed Dr. Edouard, ‘I really 
cannot stay to hear the Hofrath impose such fables on the Prin- 
cess, and having assured myself of her good offices, and’ (here he 
looked at her with professional deliberateness) ‘also that she is in 
enjoyment of perfect health, I will take my leave.’ 

‘Ah,’ exclaimed the Hofrath, also perusing Hilda, but with self- 
evident admiration; ‘ah, Doctor, who could have foretold that 
the fragile plant would have grown into the splendid flower we see! 
Your mountain air has metamorphosed the Princess into a wholly 
different person.’ 

‘It has indeed,’ Hilda replied. * Might not one suppose, Herr 
Hofrath, that it was no Hildegarde, but some robust peasant maiden 
come here in her place?’ And she thereupon laughed merrily. 

‘No, I will not go so far,’ answered the smooth-tongued old cour- 
tier. ‘Ifthe mountain air has put roses in your cheeks, it has not 
taken away your high-bred look and speech. The Princess Hildegarde 
is changed, but remains herself nevertheless.’ 

‘True, true,’ said Dr. Edouard, with well-feigned impatience. 
He was indeed anxious to end this scene, his sense of humour threaten- 
ing at last to get the upper hand. What exquisite enjoyment to 
throw off the mask, to declare the truth, to see the effect of it in the 
bewildered Hofrath! The temptation within him was almost irresis- 
tible. He rose to go. Nothing, however, of all this was to be read 
in his impassable features, and only one look of understanding did he 
venture to give Hilda at parting. That look she interpreted to the 
letter. It inspired no hope; still less did itawaken apprehension. It 
only inculcated caution. 

At the last moment, however, just as Dr. Edouard was about to 
go, the Hofrath’s ever alert attention happened to be diverted by 
carriage wheels just under the balcony. Ina moment he had sprung 
to the bay window, and was peering out to see who the visitors might 
be. Hilda seized the chance thus thrown in her way to put the 
question she had been longing to ask throughout the interview. 

‘ Will the Prince grant your request ? ’ 

That was all she dared to say, and his reply was no less brief and 
unsuggestive to possible eavesdroppers. 

‘ He will reflect.’ 

Then the Hofrath emerged from the balcony, and etiquette for- 
bade a longer interview. Hilda found herself alone. On the whole, 
she could but congratulate herself on the turn affairs had taken. Her 
lover was about to reflect on the matter! How, indeed, should he 
do otherwise ? 

She could not any more resist a smile as she thought of the 
dilemma in which Prince Waldemar had suddenly found himself. 
Yet it did not seem to her unconventional, audacious mind that it was 
a dilemma to rebel against. Chance, or rather a happy jest, had 
thrown him in the way of the very woman he confessed was his 
ideal ; nothing was needed but tact, courage, and self-reliance, to 
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secure her for ever. If he should prove weak, 'vacillating, or a 
stickler by pride of birth and family tradition, then he were unlike 
the Waldemar she imagined she knew, and a lover little to her taste. 

Hilda was as unromantic as it was possible for a maiden of nine- 
teen to be. But she really liked this simple dignified soldier ; his 
frank homage pleased, even touched her. She could not believe, as 
she contemplated the future—and the looking-glass—that he would 
shrink from the nominal sacrifice which love demanded now at his 
hands. 

With the moral aspect of the question Hilda troubled herself 
mightily little. If she chose to change place with the princess, and 
the princess accepts her lot, where was the wrong, whose the blame? 
Both were orphans, both were brotherless, sisterless. The question, 
therefore, resolved itself into purely a personalone. Provided Prince 
Waldemar and Dr. Edouard were willing to enter into such a com- 
pact, there was absolutely no other living soul in the wide world to 
whom it was matter of concern. The transfer might be extraordi- 
nary, indeed unique. What of that? Were out-of-the-way occur- 
rences and freakish handlings of life more common, existence 
would be much more bearable, reasoned Hilda. People are such dire 
cowards, they are staggered at the bare notion of quitting the 
common groove. Dr. Edouard and Hildegarde, Waldemar and I, 
hazard a precedent of precedents ; ‘ and after all,’ she repeated, smiling 
to herself, ‘exchange is no robbery. We shall be only fated by a jest.’ 


XVI. 


SrverRAL days passed without the possibility of a confidence, even had 
Waldemar desired it; but he seemed to shun any chance of a téte-a- 
téte, Hilda’s perspicacity indicating the motive. 

It was not mistrust, much less suspicion, that made him dread an 
interview. Dr. Edouard’s manly outspokenness had cleared her of 
all but the due share of blame. Waldemar was shrinking from 
no worldly-minded intrigante, no unscrupulous schemer, rather, at 
least so she fancied, from a romantic, generous girl, whose zealous 
interference with the due course of things did more credit to the 
heart than to the understanding. Many things besides she read in her 
lover’s candid face as in a printed book—one above all. He was trying 
to hold aloof from the fascination with which she inspired him ; making 
a tremendous effort to reason himself out of his passion. 

Was he resolved that she should not be his wife? Hilda could 
not tell, and preferred not to guess. 

Meantime the hours and the days sped by, every bagatelle making 
disentanglement more difficult ; involving them more implicitly in 
the fateful web. Another week or two and, if they sat there with 
folded hands, their fates would be sealed. 

And all this time Hilda knew well enough that she was shining 
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before him in reflected light, the happiest condition in which a wit 
or a beauty can find herself. 

Her sparkling repartee, her skill as a musician, her linguistic 
powers, were now for the first time in her life turned to delightful 
account ; whilst the natural gaiety of youth alone was a virtue of the 
first water in this somewhat dreary court. 

At last, to Hilda’s satisfaction, they found themselves alone. She 
often spent a cool morning hour by the lakelet on which he had sailed 
his boat as a boy, and here one day the Hofrath opportunely left the 
lovers together. In that fragrant bowery retreat they were not likely 
to be disturbed, and Waldemar breathed a sigh of relief as he sat 
down beside her. Then he said, the simple, unsophisticated words 
going straight to her heart, ‘ What must we do?’ 

She was silent for a moment, all her womanly pride and gene- 
rosity aroused by such a confession of helpless confidence and appeal. 
Then she said, looking at him straight and unmoved—‘ There is one 
thing I ought to do, and that is to go to the Duchess at once and tell 
her all.’ 

‘No,’ he said, unable to resist a smile in spite of his dire per- 
plexity and uneasiness ; ‘that you shall neverdo. You do not know 
my aunt. She would be ready to kill you.’ 

Hilda laughed a scornful little laugh, and a haughty blush dyed 
her cheeks. 

‘I fear no one,’ she said; ‘the Duchess least of all. The only 
person I should fear is Waldemar,’ and she smiled at him, ‘ because 
I have done you bitter wrong.’ 

He looked at her sadly, adoringly, and most of all wonderingly. 
‘You have wronged me, but I am sure without intention,’ he said. 
He was a man little cunning in speech, and when his heart was fullest, 
his tongue most halted. 

‘I will tell you everything,’ Hilda said, ‘ for you do not yet know 
what I am, nor does Dr. Edouard either. He could not justify me in 
your eyes. It was more than a desire to serve Hildegarde that made 
me come here wearing her disguises. I hoped for some such com- 
plication as this. I desired nothing so much as to take her place 
for once and for all.’ 

He had not a word to say. This dazzling, beauteous girl was 
bewildering him more than ever. Having little experience of human 
character, except that gained in camps and barracks, he was more 
unprepared than most for such a rarity. 

‘I confess it,’ Hilda went on in the same crisp, unswerving tones. 
‘It was a freak to begin with, this notion of changing places, but 
very serious at last. When I engaged Hildegarde to go on a visit to 
Dr. Edouard’s family, I had no idea of anything more than making 
her happy; but somehow when she was fairly away, when I got used 
to regarding myself, not as the peasant-born Hilda, but the Princess 
Hildegarde, the delusion pleased me well. I had ever craved a fine 
fortune from my cradle. I always imagined myself born for better 
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things than the life of a rustic housewife. And my grandmother, 
forsooth ’—here she looked queenly in her scorn—‘ my grandmother 
wanted me to marry Dr. Edouard !’ 

Waldemar would fain have caught her hand and pressed it to his 
lips. Her contempt was sweetest flattery to him. 

‘Dr. Edouard is a worthy fellow nevertheless,’ he said, gazing at 
the defiant beautiful creature before him in rapture. 

‘I had no taste for the life of a village doctor’s wife,’ she said; 
‘IT wanted to live in the world, to havea career of my own, to become 
acquainted with the splendour, with the action, with the great move- 
ments of society. All my life long I had envied the timid little 
Hildegarde, only craving a quiet nest, and when—quite on a sudden 
—the Hofrath came, and I was mistaken for her, I accepted the 
chance as providential, I thought that my lot was sealed.’ A lovely 
blush overspread her features as she added, in a voice that had 
even a touch of meekness in it, ‘ You will say that I was ignoble, 
devoid of conscience, in conceiving such a thing for a moment; and 
indeed I wonder now at my hardness. The Hofrath hinted to me 
of these betrothals, of the suitor awaiting me. Yet I never hesi- 
tated. I think frolicsome, high-spirited girls are all like me in 
this. I have no sentimentality. My head was never full of romance 
and love-stories. I imagined that I had as good a chance of happi- 
ness in thus being chosen for as if I were at liberty to choose for my- 
self, and’ (here she held out her hand, with a look beseeching 
immediate forgiveness), ‘I eased my conscience as far as the unseen 
suitor was concerned, by reflecting that as he and Hildegarde were 
equally strangers to each other, his chances of happiness were pre- 
cisely the same.’ 

He bent low over the matchless hand, and kissed it a dozen times. 

‘Oh, Hilda!’ he cried, ‘why may we not be happy together! 
Why this cruel, hateful heirdom !’ 

She withdrew her hand, and looked at him with that frank, 
avowed affectionateness he might well accept instead of sentimentality. 

‘ At least,’ she said, and her eyes brightened, he thought, with 
tears, ‘at least you will believe, I know, that my real grief in being 
sent away will be the conviction of having caused you pain. If I 
regret’ (here an honest glow did no shame to her cheek), ‘if I regret 
for a passing moment what else I lose in going back, forgive me, 
above all, forgive me for having won your affections.’ 

‘And you?’ he said, overcome by the sight of her unaffected con- 
cern—emotion it could hardly be called; ‘and you, Hilda? I 
thought, I hoped, that the affection was not all on my side. Say 
that you have not deceived me there.’ 

Even in this emergency Hilda, though blushing, tearful, and dis- 
tressed, must be her own sparkling audacious self. 

‘Nay, she said, with the most bewitching look of reproach im- 
aginable; ‘nay, if you know it not already, no words of miue will 
bring conviction. Here I am dumb!’ 
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. XVII. 


A sENsE of comradeship, born of the indescribable sympathy of youth, 
consoled them, and seemed to bring them very near together. To 
whom could they pour out each other’s hearts but each other ? 

‘ Hildegarde!’ he said, his brief, shy utterance vibrating with 
deep feeling, ‘it is this that makes me draw back. Were we in- 
different to each other, we might play out this hazardous game to the 
last ; but it must not be.’ 

She hearkened in cold, painful silence. What else, indeed, should 
she expect to hear ? 

‘I blame no one; least of all you,’ he said. ‘ You were all free 
to act as you have done, and brave the consequences; but I possess 
no such freedom. I ama mere link in the family chain; as much 
an integral part of race and tradition as each brick is a part of yonder 
palace. And before I am a prince I am a soldier, trained in the irom 
school of duty, taught, before all things, to bend the knee to authority. 
I should not be a man had I not rebelled against this double subjec-. 
tion over and over again, had I not been tempted to curse this bond- 
age of race and calling. I have longed to shake off my fetters, but 
of course in vain. And now it is too late to mend the teachings of a 
lifetime ; what they have made me I must remain. I blame Dr. 
Edouard? Not at all. He is a thousand times right, I say, in 
throwing to the winds all considerations of rank and prestige, and 
asserting individual right in the person of my cousin Hildegarde. I 
am compelled by force of circumstances to act the part of coward and 
underling. I cannot break the fetters that bind me fast.’ He looked 
round to assure himself that no one was within ear-shot, and added, 
with gathering storm in his voice—* From the moment I become, in 
the eyes of my kinsfolk and the world, heir of this house, I lose every 
vestige of personal independence and freedom. Do not blame me. 
It is not love that is lukewarm within me, but I cannot, I dare not, 
purchase our happiness at the price of a subterfuge. Do you not see 
on what a brink we stand? Think of the perpetual terror of dis- 
covery, and the results of discovery! Shame and dishonour over- 
whelming us, our relationship as husband and wife imperilled, our 
marriage perhaps annulled! Have you thought of these things ?’ 

No, indeed, she had thought of none of these things. The future, 
as she had depicted it by his side, had been all secure and fair. 

He went on :— 

‘I have been trying to make up my mind that I was to be as 
fortunate as others, that we might let things take their smooth course. 
I put Dr. Edouard’s arguments before me, than whom no man’s bear 
more weight. Yet when he avers that my notions concerning lineage 
and family position are sheer chimeras, and that the fact of birth 
brings no special duties, I cannot feel convinced. Ah, Hilda! 
would that I were the obscure soldier of a few weeks back. How 
gladly I should learn that this heirship I hailed so one then 
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were no longer mine, and who can say that this is impossible? The 
sickly child yet lives and may recover his health. I may wake up 
one morning to recover my freedom.’ 

He once more caught her hand, lover-like, to his lips, adding, 
eagerly—‘ If so, I should be free, like Dr. Edouard, to marry whom I 
pleased. And a proud day for me, when honestly, and before all the 
world, I might choose for my bride the peasant-born Hilda.’ 

They saw the Hofrath descending the terrace, and he had only 
time to add—‘But we must gain time. We must do nothing 
underhand. Time—and silence. You understand.’ 


XVIII. 


Time and silence! What will they not do, and undo indeed? And 
what may not a jest, a bagatelle,do also? It would seem in this 
strange phantasmagoria called human life, that the veriest whim, the 
airiest fancy, may sometimes shape itself into the destiny of mortals, 
when often, the uphill endeavour of years, and the patient, toilsome 
hopes of half a lifetime, prove barren and ineffective. Be this as it 
may, certain it is that we see our fellows sometimes strangely fated 
by ‘trifles light as air.’ The solution of such problems may be in 
the fact that it is only exceptional human nature that goes out of the 
ordinary groove even so far as wishing, dreaming, or freaking, and that 
the destiny of those who stand thus aloof from ordinariness must be 
out of the common way. 

Somehow the romantic or heroic element will manifest itself. 
After that conversation between Hilda and her lover, followed a suc- 
cession of surprises, or what seemed surprises, taking their breath 
away, dumbfounding them, and rendering disclosure impossible. 
Even their secret and its responsibilities were now thrust into the 
background. 

In the turn affairs had now taken at the Schloss, it was impossi- 
ble for them to come forward ; and delay, of course, made disclosure 
doubly and trebly difficult. In the first place the blind old Duke 
died suddenly, and no sooner were the funeral ceremonies over, than 
news came of the death of the sickly lad who had been his heir. The 
lovers were now pushed into a conspicuous place, and every thought, 
every moment, belonged for the time to others. 

Hilda, by the side of her pseudo-aunt, the Duchess, found herself 
compelled to perform the part of daughter of the house. Nor did the 
fame of these girlish graces and endowments remain in the little 
court. Remote kinsfolk of the house wanted to make the acquaint- 
ance of this brilliant girl, who up till the present time had been 
buried in the schoolroom. The gratification was enormous that at 
last a house particularly unendowed by nature in the female line should 
at last have produced a paragon. Her advent was the luckiest thing 
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in the world under present circumstances. What might not a 
clever, gifted, handsome woman accomplish for the family fortunes, 
long at a low ebb? Especially happy, too, the finding of such a 
bride for the new Duke, a plain, blunt soldier, with hardly a word to 
say for himself. So at least gossiped the friendly kinsfolk of the 
bride and bridegroom elect. Thetime for the marriage was fixed, 
wedding presents and congratulations already began to pourin. The 
marriage settlements were being drawn up. How could Waldemar 
speak out? Difficult as disclosure had been in the beginning, it 
seemed wholly impracticable now. Such an affair could not be kept 
dark. All the country would be set a tittering, and the story once 
noised abroad could nevermore be silenced or forgotten. It was this 
feeling that made the young soldier’s cheek flame and his veins 
tingle. He felt able to brave scorn, indignation, even contempt, but 
not the shame born of ridicule. He was ready to affront and defy 
his kinsfolk and his people by marrying a peasant, but he shrank 
from the notion of becoming a general laughing-stock. The dupe 
of his kinswoman, the apparent victim of an intrigue, the sport of the 
woman he loved! It was not to be borne. 

Had Hilda been a mere piece of irreproachable feminine ordi- 
nariness, disentanglement might have been feasible. Had she as nearly 
matched her foster-sister in parts and lineaments, a re-exchange for the 
time being might have been effected; the engagement with his 
cousin, the real Hildegarde, broken off; and later, honestly and be- 
fore all the world, dame Anna’s granddaughter made his bride. But 
this delicious impostor was peerless. She could no more be matched 
among all living womankind than we can match the sunset dyes of 
yestreen. It was then to necessity that the enraptured lover turned 
at last. He could not do otherwise than be foolishly happy. 

And Hilda! Her satisfaction knew no bounds. She had never 
felt his scruples. She had always believed in the innocency of her 
jest. 

‘Do you know what I had determined to do?’ she asked of her 
adorer when all was settled. ‘On waking up once more to find my- 
self dame Anna’s granddaughter, I intended to study for the stage, 
and act there the grand parts denied to me in real life. That would 
have been a consolation.’ 

‘I hope not,’ was the lover-like reply. ‘ At any rate, it would 
not have consoled me.’ 

‘Then you would have proved yourself a poor creature,’ retorted 
Hilda, dominating, lording it over the whole world always. 

Least of all were Hildegarde and Dr. Edouard likely to find fault 
with the turn affairs had taken. The self-reliant, somewhat arrogant 
young doctor had made up his mind that the result was to be no 
otherwise long ago. This timid, fawn-like thing that had fled to 
his sheltering arms for love and protection, should never be torn 
from him. 

‘ Never fear,’ he had said, when disquieting news would at first 
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come from Hilda. ‘If any attempt be made to force your will, I 
have the remedy in my own hands.’ Whereupon he would point to 
the map of America. 

‘There are neither dukelings nor princelings there,’ he added ; 
‘and, but for my good mother and sisters, in the new democratic 
world my home would have been made long ago.’ When he heard 
that matters were to take their smooth course he showed no emotion. 
He had already fallen in with the sentiment of Hilda’s epigram, 
‘Exchange is no robbery. Why not be happily fated even by a 
jest ?” 

So on the very same day a brilliant wedding pageant took place 
at the court, and the simplest possible bridals were solemnized at a 
little country town far away. And, needless to say, had any person 
known who cared to tell that the bride of Dr. Edouard was a daughter 
of the royal house, and that the beautiful and incomparable Duchess 
was her peasant-born foster-sister, who would have believed the 
story ? 


(The End.) 





JoHN INGLESANT,! 


OTHING can be more futile than the objections which are usually 
brought against the historical novel. Aristotle, who knew what 
he was talking about, told us long ago that poetry was truer than 
history, and no historian can be above learning something from 
‘Romola’ or ‘Esmond.’ History itself is concerned not so much 
with facts as with the relations between facts, and the novelist has an 
advantage over the historian in being able to throw aside a mass of 
facts of secondary importance, and to embody in creations of his 
own the life and spirit of a bygone age. With his additional free- 
dom, however, comes a greater burden of responsibility, and he binds 
himself, if his work be seriously undertaken, to present to his readers 
characters and situations which could possibly have existed, and 
which, if they did exist, can teach them something worth knowing 
about the period which he has attempted to illustrate. 

That Mr. Shorthouse has seriously undertaken bis work it is 
impossible to doubt. ‘John Inglesant’ is neither the result of the 
author’s idle hours, nor is it likely to be taken up to while away the 
idle hours of the ordinary novel-reader. It is, therefore, the more 
creditable to that much-abused personage, the average Mudie-reader, 
that the book should have enjoyed so wide a circulation. The copy 
before me announces that it has reached a fourth thousand. And, 
unless rumour has been unusually deceptive, it has fascinated not a 
few readers of more than ordinary intelligence and acquaintance with 
mankind. 

For this success there are many causes. In the first place, there 
is an air of strangeness about the book, and that which is strange is 
certain to attract attention. The scenes are varied, and are often 
striking, and there is a restfulness even about its most agitated pas- 
sages which springs from the hero’s consciousness of Divine guidance, 
and his persistent search for the Divine light, which he recognises as 
the true object of his quest. Nor among the least of its recommen- 
dations tosome minds is the fact that the principal character is with- 
out any semblance of a creed, so that his Platonism is not in any way 
cabined within the doctrines of any particular Christian sect. 

Yet pleasant as the book is to read, it is worth while to ask 
whether it is true, whether, that is to say, its characters could pos- 
sibly have developed themselves as they are said to have done in the 
England of Charles I. Of some part of that age, indeed, Mr. Short- 
house is able to give us a true as well asa lively picture. The 
figure of the King, for instance, is drawn with exceeding skill, and 
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if it will not satisfy that scanty band of Charles’s idolaters which is 
growing more scanty every day, it bears the impress of truth, and will 
commend itself to those who know most of the inner life of the time. 
All the features of Charles’s character, and more especially that amia- 
bility, which was tempered by a callous disregard for the fate of his 
best servants when once they had sacrificed themselves in his ser- 
vice, are expressed by a few strokes; but those strokes are sufficient 
to create the right impression. Nor is the Court at Oxford less skil- 
fully drawn, and, Royalist as he is, the author does not shrink from 
depicting the lower and sensual side of the Cavalier nature, as 
well as its chivalry and its valour. For its higher side we have 
brought before us Lord Byron, the Governor of Chester. His in- 
credulity when he is informed of his master’s participation in the 
Glamorgan plot, his refusal to be saved from surrender to Brereton’s 
Parliamentary forces by any aid which can be brought to him by 
an army of Irish Papists, and the feeling of noble shame which eats 
into his heart when conviction is brought home to him that Charles 
had indeed stamped the conspiracy with his royal authority, are 
inimitably set before us. The scene is one which convinces the 
reader that if Mr. Shorthouse had aimed merely at writing a ro- 
mance of the days of the Cavaliers, he might, with more attention 
to accuracy than he has chosen to give to his subject, have fully 
merited all the success which he has achieved. 

In one way, indeed, it does not matter whether the writer of a 
romance be accurate or not. If there is anything to be gained by it, 
there is no reason why he should not transfer his battles or his sieges 
from one year to another, just as Turner, when he painted the Falls 
of Schaffhausen, boldly transferred a castle from one bank to another. 
But he should take care to let us know that when he does these 
things he does them intentionally. It is better for him to have his 
ship wrecked on the coast of Bohemia than near Westminster Bridge. 
He has no right to irritate those who happen to know something 
about the subject, by a small number of purposeless blunders, which 
lead to nothing except to the suspicion that far from having any 
deep knowledge of the history of the reign, Mr. Shorthouse has 
not thoroughly mastered the small handbooks which now-a-days 
supply so many Englishmen with the outlines of history. One won- 
ders whether Mr. Shorthouse can have had any motive beyond want 
of thought for telling us (i. 73) that Hampden was tried for refusing 
to pay ship-money, that an English Parliament was existing in 1637, 
that (i. 122) there were people called Cavaliers and Roundheads in 
1640, that (i. 123) the attack upon Lambeth Palace took place 
during Strafford’s trial, and that (i. 248) Milton was Secretary and 
Bradshaw President of a Council of State before the King’s death, 
when there was in reality no Council of State in existence. These 
errors—and they are only a sample of many others—are unimportant 
in themselves, but George Eliot has accustomed us to a different kind 
of preparation for writing historical romance. 

To the all-important question whether these minor inaccuracies 
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extend to the main subject it is unhappily impossible to give a 
favourable reply. Mr. Shorthouse has set before himself a task ex- 
ceedingly difficult in itself, on account of the scantiness of the mate- 
rials at his disposal, and yet one which has a deep attraction for 
intelligent students, Himself evidently weary of strife and conten- 
tion, he has fixed upon that border-land which lay between the 
Churches of Rome and England in the seventeenth century. He is 
an enthusiastic admirer of that irenical spirit which sprang from the 
reaction against Calvinism. To trace the working of that spirit 
would be a worthy task. Unfortunately it needs for its fulfilment 
wider knowledge and more allegiance to the stern sovereignty of facts 
than are to be traced in Mr. Shorthouse’s most interesting pages. 

As Mr. Shorthouse’s book is now in the hands of so large a 
circle of admirers, it is unnecessary to give such an account of the 
story as would be needed in the case of an unknown author. The 
hero, John Inglesant, was sprung from a family which had attached 
itself with more or less fidelity to the Roman Church. His father 
was a Church Papist, that is to say, a gentleman who, though a Roman 
Catholic in heart, attended the services of the Church of England 
with sufficient regularity to enable him to escape the fines which open 
recusancy would have brought upon him. ‘The author skilfully 
contrives to indicate the various influences which leave the sensitive. 
and precocious lad, at the perilous years of opening manhood, without 
the safeguard of a definite creed. He has listened in a vague uncer- 
tain way to the muffled tones of England and of Rome, neither of them 
having been permitted to reach his ear with any clearness. Besides 
this he has drunk in from a neighbouring clergyman the soporific 
draught of a soothing Platonism which might have suited the clime 
of the lotus-eaters, and which sends him in quest of a Divine light, 
without demanding any of that strenuous preparation and training of 
the intellect which would have been required by the great disciple of 
Socrates. In this condition, happily possessed of a pure and noble 
character, but without any education such as would help him to meet 
the difficulties of life, John Inglesant is suddenly placed in the 
slippery ways of the Courts of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. 

One mainstay indeed he finds besides the inner light within him. 
His father had placed him under the charge of a Jesuit whose family 
name was St. Clare, and who is said to have been known as Father 
Sancta Clara or Father Hall, and who taught him to enter into the 
Dialogues of Plato and the comedies of Aristophanes. 


He made no effort to draw his mind away from the English Church, 
further than by giving him a crucifix and rosary, and teaching him the use 
of them, and pointing out the beauties of the Roman use; he even took 
pains to prevent his becoming attached to Popery, telling him that his 
father would not wish him to leave the Church of England; and though 
that Church was at present in schism, it would probably soon be reunited, 
and meanwhile the difference was unimportant and slight.? 


2-2. Se, 
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Ata later period the language attributed to the Jesuit is still more 
extraordinary :-— 


This is the most important lesson that a man can learn—that all men 
are really alike; that all creeds and opinions are nothing but the mere 
result of chance and temperament ; that no party is on the whole better 
than another ; that no creed does more than shadow imperfectly forth some 
one side of truth ; and it is only when you begin to see this that you can 
feel that pity for mankind, that sympathy with its disappointments and 


follies, and its natural human hopes, which have such a little time of growth, 
and such a sure season of decay.* 


Are we seriously asked to believe that these words came out of the 
mouth of a Jesuit of the seventeenth century ? 

The truth is that the name which Mr. Shorthouse gives to his 
Jesuit sets us thinking. There was in England, at the time referred 
to, a real Father Sancta Clara, but his name was Christopher Daven- 
port and not St. Clare, and he was a Franciscan and not a Jesuit. 
His book, ‘ Deus, Natura, Gratia,’ was attacked by the Jesuit Society. 
In another work he did his best to show that the Articles of the 
Church of England were susceptible of an interpretation which 
would not be inadmissible at Rome. Such a personage would seem 
to have been the very man for Mr. Shorthouse’s purposes. His works 
bring before us that irenical spirit which counted for so much in the 
seventeenth century, and which Mr. Shorthouse has set himself to 
illustrate. Unfortunately the necessity of romance calls for something 
more startling than is to be found in the career of a quiet thinker 
and missionary like Christopher Davenport. Mr. Shorthouse has 
doubled him with a Jesuit, and has thereby produced a monster. 
For his Jesuit is not merely one who has emancipated himself from 
the direction of his order, and who, by dint of experience in missionary 
work, has come to think as Davenport really thought. He isa Jesuit 
of the old traditional type, indulging in intrigues half political and half 
ecclesiastical, and swaying alike the plans of Charles and the counsels 
of the Puritan leaders. 

It is very hard to believe in the existence of sucha man. Could 
a Jesuit—as the Sancta Clara of the novelist is supposed to have done 
—have deliberately left John Inglesant not merely unreconciled to the 
See of Rome, but without any conviction in his own mind that the 
See of Rome had any claims at all upon him? That a convert should 
for certain reasons have been authorised to conceal his change of faith 
is intelligible enough. We know that Anne of Denmark attended 
the services in the Chapel Royal, though even she abstained from par- 
taking of the Communion. We know that Bishop Goodman used 
Roman Catholic prayers, and asked to be allowed to keep a priest 
in his house to say mass for him there, during the time in which he 
appeared before the world as a Bishop of the Church of England. 
But the burden of proof lies with Mr.Shorthouse when hethinks that his 


° >. om. 
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Jesuit could have left his pupil to the possibility of dying unreconciled 
to the Church. When Gerard was asked what was his purpose in 
coming to England, he answered simply, ‘To bring back stray souls 
to their Creator.’ If any Jesuit had come in the reign of Charles I. 
to leave stray souls to their fate, it would be worth while telling us 
who that Jesuit really was. 

The fact is that Mr. Shorthouse has over-estimated the 
depth of the movement for bringing about a union between the 
Churches of England and Rome. He speaks (p. 48) of a graduate of 
Oxford, ‘a man who was ex animo a Papist, and who only wanted 
a suitable time to declare himself one.’ ‘The number of such men,’ 
he adds, ‘ was very great, and they were kept in the English Church 
only by the High Church doctrines and ceremonies introduced by 
Archbishop Laud.’ How was it then that when Archbishop Laud 
and his practices fell together, they did not go over to Rome in 
shoals? Mr. Shorthouse never seems to understand the causes of the 
permanent hold of the Church upon the English people. Its history 
is one of the most marvellous upon record. At the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign scarcely a voice was raised initsfavour. A hundred 
years later it was venerated as the Church of the nation. As John 
Inglesant is to be brought to the communion of that Church at the 
end of the second volume, there is a good opportunity for drawing 
out the causes of its success. Instead of that we have an hiatus 
which passes over exactly that which we wish to learn. Mr. Short- 
house’s account of Laud is as unsatisfactory as his account of the 
Church to which Laud belonged. In one passage Laud is introduced 


just before his fall empowering Inglesant to convey a message to the 
Jesuit. 


He was aware (the Archbishop is made to say) that Mr. Inglesant was 
in the confidence of that party, and especially the particular friend of Father 
Hall, the leader of the most powerful section of it; and he entreated his 
services to bring the Jesuit and himself to some understanding and con- 
certed action, whereby, at least, they might ward off some of the blows 
that would be aimed at them. The Archbishop said that many of the 
wisest politicians considered that the two parties who would divide the 
stage between them would be the popular party and the Papists ; and if 
this were really the case (though he himself thought that the loyal Church 
party would prove stronger than was thought), it was evident that Mr. 
Inglesant’s friend would be well able to return any kindness that the 
Archbishop had shown the Romanists.* 


This sneak is supposed to be the rugged archbishop of whom, as 
truly as of John Knox, it might be said that he never feared the face 
of man. 

After all we have good means of knowing something of these con- 
versions which startled Milton. ‘The grim wolf with privy paw’ 
has at last disclosed his secrets, and copies of the despatches of 


* Vol. i. p. 119. 
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successive agents of the Papal Court, Panzani, Con, and Rossetti, are 
now to be found in the British Museum and the Public Record Office. 
If anything at all is to be learned from those letters, it is the very 
little part taken in the work of conversion by the sublime con- 
siderations which seem so important to Mr. Shorthouse. If the 
reports of the Papal agents are worth anything, it is plain that men, 
and more women than men, turned Roman Catholics, not because 
they wished to lead a divine life, but because they were afraid of being 
damned. The consideration whether they are safe outside the 
Roman communion assumes an exaggerated importance. The 
converts may not all have been like Portland, who postponed the 
acknowledgment of his belief till he was on his deathbed, and had no 
longer any need of the perquisites attached to the Lord Treasurer’s 
office; or like Cottington, who acknowledged the claims of the 
Roman See whenever he was ill, and renounced them as soon as he 
recovered his health ; but there was too often something intrinsically 
mean and cowardly in their acceptance of a creed which promised 
them safety in another world. Yet of this the author of ‘ John 
Inglesant ’ takes no note whatever. 

Through the whole book, the intelligent reader is vexed by the 
author’s incapacity to realise the real strength of the English Church. 
Of its Puritan wing it is not to be expected that he would speak 
with accuracy. Because twenty years ago writers like Forster ab- 
surdly exaggerated the virtues of Puritanism, it bas become the 
fashion to ignore everything about it except its vices. Yet when 
Mr. Shorthouse tells us that the sole motive with the judges who 
condemned the King to death was self, one cannot but doubt whether 
he knows anything of the origin of the second civil war, or even of 
the notorious argument of Lord Macaulay, that Cromwell could never 
willingly have consented to the execution of Charles, because nothing 
could have been so injurious to himself. The term ‘brewer in 
Whitehall ’ applied to the future Lord Protector is all very well from 
a Royalist pamphleteer in 1649, but it does not raise our respect for 
a serious writer in 1882. 

Of the other wing of the Church Mr. Shorthouse is more appre- 
ciative, though even here there are many shortcomings. The de- 
scription of the community which gathered round Nicholas Ferrar at 
Little Gidding is one of the most charming of many charming 
passages in the book. May we not, however, ask how it was that 
Mary Collett found her way from Little Gidding into a nunnery at 
Paris? To Mr. Shorthouse, indeed, it seems the most natural thing 
in the world that a disciple of Laud should end in the Roman 
Catholic Church. He makes Ferrar himself use the following lan- 
guage to Inglesant :— 


You will suppose.there must be some strong reason why I, who value 
so many things among the Papists so much, have not joined them myself. 
. » » You are very young, and are placed where you can see and judge of 
both parties. You possess sufficient insight to try the spirits whether they 
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be of God. Be not hasty to decide, and before you decide to join the 
Romish communion, make a tour abroad, and, if you can, go to Rome 
itself.® 


Is this really the same Nicholas Ferrar who said ‘I as verily 
believe the Pope to be antichrist as any article of my faith ;’ or who, 
being asked what he would do if mass were celebrated in his house, 
replied, ‘I would build down the room, and build it up again’? 

Of John Inglesant himself there is little to be said. He never 
could have existed. Even in Utopia there could hardly have been a 
union of so much firmness of decision with such vacillation of purpose, 
and the entire submission of a young man’s reason and conscience to 
the will of an older man is only possible when the older man has 
some definite teaching to impart or some definite aim to propose. 
Youth craves above all things definiteness of theory, and is singularly 
impatient of a vague mysticism which it is unable to comprehend. 
In the days of Charles I. it would have been impossible for anyone to 
have passed through Inglesant’s experience without being challenged 
to make up his mind on the claims of the two Churches. The notion 
that anyone who cared enough for religion to have a passionate devo- 
tion to the Sacrament would be indifferent as to whether he received 
it at the hands of Laud or at the hands of a Roman Catholic priest, is 
one which it is hard to take seriously. Inglesant was a page at the 
Queen’s court at a time when Con was at the height of his influence, 
and that Inglesant could have come across Con without having the 
question of authority fully discussed is a simple impossibility. 

It is unnecessary to say more. I am obliged to take on trust the 
scenes in Italy, which occupy the whole of the second volume, though 
it does not require much acquaintance with Italian history to doubt 
whether a man of honour such as Inglesant is described as being, 
would take undertaken the base employment of cozening the heirs of 
the Duke of Umbria out of their inheritance. If the book had been 
less widely read, or if reviewers had taken a less favourable estimate 
of it, it would have been incumbent on me to point out its beauties 
at greater length than I have done. These, however, have long ago 
obtained their due meed of admiration. Yet I cannot but hope that 
the next time that Mr. Shorthouse writes he will place his hero in 
the reign of Queen Victoria rather than in that of Charles I., unless 
he means to devote far more time to the seventeenth century in its 
varied aspects than he has hitherto been able to do. 


SaMvEL R. GARDINER. 


5 Vol. i. p. 98. 





CuarLes LAMB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


HERE are few authors of the present century whose names are 
dearer to the lover of literature than that of Charles Lamb. 

And our affection for his books extends to the writer. There are 
men who publish invaluable works which we esteem for their wisdom, 
their learning, their logic, or their accuracy, but while appreciating 
the books we care nothing for the authors. This indifference has its 
advantage, for it makes a reader impartial; it has its disadvantage 
also, for it prevents the sympathy of mind with mind, which makes a 
writer and reader friends for life. Lamb asks, in the first place, for 
this sympathy. We must know the man before we can appreciate 
his genius. Shy though he was in company, he is communicative as 
an essayist, and like Montaigne, though in a different way, takes the 
reader into his confidence. His life must be read in his Letters and 
Essays, and on these his literary reputation rests. Lamb failed as a 
dramatist, had but small success as a poet, and less as a story-teller. 
His genius, resembling in this respect his taste for literature, was 
confined within a narrow range. In that, however, he was supreme. 
He put his heart into ‘ Elia,’ and it is no exaggeration to say that its 
pulsation may be felt there still. The tragedy of Charles Lamb’s 
life is universally known. It exceeds in pathos even that of Cowper. 
At the age of twenty-two the young clerk in the India House, who 
had himself been temporarily insane, undertook the charge of an im- 
becile father, who happily did not long survive, and of a mad sister 
ten years older than himself. Mary Lamb, whom Hazlitt considered 
the most sensible woman he knew, was liable all her life long to fits 
of frenzy. After the fatal calamity of 1796 the elder brother John, 
who kept apart from the family troubies, desired that Mary should 
be confined for life in an asylum. Charles, however, obtained permis- 
sion to be her guardian, and the two lived together in what Words- 
worth finely calls dual loneliness, until death divided them thirty-five 
years afterwards. His sister, as John Forster observes, was but 
another portion of himself. The noble constancy and unselfish affec- 
tion of Charles Lamb, and the constant love he received from Mary 
in return, supply a lesson as beautiful and touching as any contained 
in the history of heroic deeds. Charles, be it remembered, did not 
nerve himself to bear his awful charge for a month or for a year; he 
endured his cross through life, conscious that there was no escape 
from its burden and from its pains, There were premonitory symp- 
toms, but both knew that Mary’s insanity might return any day. 
When they travelled she carried a strait-waistcoat in her trunk, and 
a friend of the Lambs has related how on one occasion he met the 
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brother and sister weeping bitterly and walking hand-in-hand across 
the fields to the old Asylum. This was the lot Charles had to face, 
and once only did his courage fail at the prospect. 


My heart is quite sunk (he writes to Coleridge), and I don’t know 
where to look for relief. Mary will get better again, but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful ; nor is it the least of our evils 
that her case and all our story is so well known around us. We are in a 
manner marked. ... Iam completely shipwrecked. My head is quite 
bad. I almost wish that Mary were dead. 


Five years later Mary writes— 


It has been sad and heavy times with us lately. When I am pretty 
well, his low spirits throw me back again ; and when he begins to get a 
little cheerful, then I do the same kind office for him. 


And again she says— 


Do not say anything when you write of our low spirits—it will vex 
Charles. You would laugh or you would cry, perhaps both, to see us sit 
together, looking at each other with long and rucful faces, and saying, How 
do you do? and How do you do? and then we fall a crying and say we 
will be better on the morrow. He says we are like toothache and his 
friend gumboil, which, though a kind of ease, is but an uneasy kind of ease, 
a comfort of rather an uncomfortable sort. 


It is less to be wondered at than deplored, that this ‘ terribly 
shy’ and sorely tried man should have sometimes sought to forget 
his sorrow by drinking. It brought him companionship and tem- 
porary oblivion. 


I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late with my bosom cronies, 


was a confession Lamb had to make in sober prose many a morning, 
and to make with profound sadness. Procter says he never knew 
him drink immoderately ; but he was speedily affected, and wine, by 
removing his nervousness, gave for the moment freedom to his 
genius. It is stated, on the authority of Mr. Crossley, one of the few 
friends of Lamb still living, that on a certain evening, 


when in manner, speech, and walk Lamb was obviously under the influence 
of what he had drunk, he discoursed at length upon Milton with a fulness 
of knowledge, an eloquence, and a profundity of critical power, which left 
an impression never to be effaced. 


But there is another side to the picture, due also doubtless to the 
same influence, for we are told that to those who did not know him, 
or could not appreciate him, Lamb ‘ often passed for something be- 
tween an imbecile, a brute, and a buffoon,’ a fact which may account 
for Mr. Carlyle’s grossly disparaging estimate of the brother and sister. 
We have learnt recently, what many readers suspected years ago, that 
the Chelsea sage was more frequently influenced by prejudices than 
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beseems a philosopher; but Mr. Ainger,’ Lamb’s latest critic and 
biographer, thinks there may have been substantial justice in the 
contemptuous epithets of Carlyle in this case, and 


that the presence of the austere and dyspeptic Scotchman (one of that 
nation Lamb had been trying all his days to like) made him more than 
usually disposed to produce his entire stock of frivolity. He had a per- 
verse delight in shocking uncongenial society. 


In the vivid character he has drawn of himself in ‘ Elia’ Lamb 
admits that he gave himself too little concern what he uttered, and 
that some senseless pun—not altogether senseless perhaps if rightly 
taken—has stamped his character for the evening. In congenial 
society, and with men who were ‘on the top scale of his friend- 
ship ladder, no one could have been more delightful. His smile, 
says Procter, was as sweet as ever threw sunshine upon the human 
face, and all who knew him testify to his sweet and noble coun- 
tenance. ‘In point of intellectual character and expression,’ says 
Mr. Patmore, ‘a finer face was never seen, and Leigh Hunt said he 
had a head worthy of Aristotle. Lamb had no pretension of any kind, 
cared nothing for appearances, and kept house in the homeliest 
fashion. No government clerk in our day would be content to fare 
as he fared; but if there was plain living in his London lodgings 
there was also high thinking, and when Wordsworth, Southey, 
and Coleridge were received, not as guests alone, but as dear friends, 
had he not good reason to be proud ? 

It was at Christ’s Hospital that Lamb’s earliest and warmest friend- 
ship was formed. ‘Coleridge and Lamb,’ says Mr. Ainger, ‘ were 
schoolfellows for the whole seven years of the latter’s residence, and 
from this early association arose a friendship as memorable as any in 
English Literature.’ Nor was this all, for through Coleridge Charles 
gained the friendship of Lloyd, of Southey, and of Wordsworth. Lloyd 
is now solely remembered as the literary associate of greater men ; but 
to become, as Lamb became, the intimate friend of the two greatest 
poets of the age, and of a man so richly endowed with moral and 
intellectual gifts as Robert Southey, was no small stimulus to his intel- 
lectual life. In the early days of their friendship, and especially in the 
darkest hour of his life, Lamb looked to Coleridge, who was three years 
his senior, for counsel as well as sympathy; but in his admiration for 
the poet there are no symptoms of the somewhat abject reverence that 
Boswell felt for Johnson. Modest though he was, Charles Lamb knew 
his own worth. He met Wordsworth and Southey on terms of equality, 
and his criticisms of Coleridge were sometimes humourous and always 
outspoken. On one occasion he called Coleridge an archangel a little 
damaged ; he advised him to cultivate simplicity ; and when the poet, 
who in his early days mounted Unitarian pulpits, asked Lamb if he 
had ever heard him preach, ‘I never heard you do anything else,’ was 


1 English Men of Letters. ‘Charles Lamb,’ by Alfred Ainger, Macmillan. 
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the reply. At a later period, after a visit to Highgate, Leigh Hunt, 
whose feminine creed allowed him only to believe what he found it 
pleasant to believe, uttered his surprise at the warmth of Coleridge’s 
religious observations. ‘ Ne-ne-never mind what Coleridge says,’ 
stuttered Lamb, ‘he’s full of fun.’ The friends published their first 
poems together; but there are signs, as Mr. Ainger has pointed out, 
that the early years of their life-long friendship were not wholly with- 
out cataracts and breaks. Lamb winced at being apostrophised as 
gentle-hearted Charles, and showed irritation at a message from 
Coleridge that must surely have been intended as a joke: ‘1f Lamb 
requires any knowledge, let him apply to me.’ But there was a 
union of heart betweén the two that could not be broken by slight 
misunderstandings. In the earlier days there was much literary cor- 
respondence between the friends; but, unfortunately, in a perverse 
moment, Charles destroyed Coleridge’s letters. Many of Lamb’s 
letters are published, and there are indications in them of .great 
critical sanity, although, like most generous and youthful critics, he 
is apt to overpraise, as, for instance, in the extravagant eulogium 
of the ‘ Religious Musings.’ Men of genius, however, often see more 
in a poet’s words than is really contained in them, and perhaps there 
is nothing stranger in the history of literature than the influ- 
ence exercised by a gentle versifier like Bowles on the splendid in- 
tellect of Coleridge. Lamb felt that influence also, but with him the 
feeling was evanescent, and he soon learnt to see the immeasurable 
superiority of Burns. 

And he seems early to have discovered the weakness in Coleridge 
which ultimately wrecked his life. 

I grieve from my very soul (he writes), to observe you in your plans of 
life veering about from this hope to the other and settling nowhere. Is it 
an untoward fatality (speaking humanly) that does this for you—a stubborn 


irresistible concurrence of events—or lies the fault, as I fear it does, in your 
own mind? 


In one letter Lamb regrets he cannot write a poetical address 
to Coleridge in their joint volume, but he adds— 


You dwell in my heart of hearts ; I love you in all the naked honesty 
of prose. 


What one of the friends expressed in these simple words was 
felt by both. Talfourd, who observes that of all celebrated persons 
he ever saw Coleridge alone surpassed the expectations created by 
his writings, tells how Lamb used to speak, sometimes with a moist- 
ened eye and quivering lip, of Coleridge when young, and how he 
wished his friends could have seen him in the spring time of his genius 
in the little sanded parlour of the old ‘ Salutation’ hostel. The same 
writer remarks that the poet’s love for Charles and Mary Lamb 
continued to the last one of the strongest of his human affections, 
and as a proof of this he relates that in a volume of his ‘ Sibylline 
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Leaves’ he inscribed against a poem written when the Lambs had 
been his guests nearly forty years before, the following memorial :— 


Cu. and Mary Lamp, 


Near to my heart, yea, 
as it were, my heart. 
8. T. C. Afr. 63. 1834. 
1797 
1834 


37! years. 


In this year it will be remembered Coleridge died, and Lamb, 
faithful to his dearest friend save one, never recovered the loss. 


There had been two persons in the world (says Mr. Ainger) for whom he 
would have wished to live—Coleridge and his sister Mary. The latter was 
now for the greater part of each year worse than deadto him. The former 
was gone, and the blank left him helplessly alone. In conversation with 
friends he would suddenly exclaim, as if with surprise that aught else in 
the world should interest him, ‘ Coleridge is dead !’ 


The separation he felt so keenly was of short duration, and about 
five months later he rejoined his friend. 

From Coleridge it is natural to turn to his and Lamb’s intimates, 
Wordsworth and Southey. Both of them loved Lamb, as such good 
men needs must, for the heroic virtue which made his life so beau- 
tiful; and both appreciated his genius. The lack of humour in 
Wordsworth, however, would prevent him from sympathising as 
Southey could with the quaint drolleries of the essayist, with the 
uproarious fun to which he sometimes gave vent, and there is a 
wild story told of Lamb at an evening party, in which we seem still 
to hear the solemn protest of Wordsworth, ‘Charles! my dear 
Charles!’ Distance in the days before railroads kept men apart. 
Lamb was chained to his desk in Leadenhall Street; Southey lived 
in his library at Greta Hall; and Wordsworth, whose study was out of 
doors and in the shadow of his beloved mountains, seldom visited 
London. But absence did not mean forgetfulness, and what Words- 
worth felt when Lamb died he has testified in the tribute paid to his 
‘most dear memory,’ and especially in the simple line— 


O he was good, if e’er a good man lived. 


The names we have mentioned stand upon the topmost heights 
of our century’s literature; but of Lamb’s friends many moved 
in lowlier positions, and some, like Manning, to whom several of his 
brightest letters are written, were not literary men. Godwin and 
Hazlitt, Talfourd, Leigh Hunt, and Sheridan Knowles are names 
a little faded by time, but still familiar to us all. They met at 
Lamb’s homely board, and enjoyed his cold meat and porter, joining 
in the rare talk that seasoned both. But Lamb had friends less 
known to the world but more beloved than some of these. To the 
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eccentric, absent-minded George Dyer, who one day walked into 
the New River, he was attached for his goodness and innocence; but 
he did not scruple to take advantage of his simplicity. Thus he 
told him one day in strictest confidence that the Waverley Novels 
were the works of Lord Castlereagh, whereupon, as Talfourd tells us, 
George rushed off to Maida Hill to inform Leigh Hunt of the 
startling fact. On another day Lamb asked the absent-minded book- 
worm if it were true, as reported, that he was about to be made a 
lord. ‘Oh dear no, Mr. Lamb,’ responded he with earnest serious 
ness, but not without a moment’s quivering vanity, ‘I could not 
think of such a thing; it is not true, I assure you.’ ‘I thought 
not,’ said Lamb, ‘and I contradict it wherever I go; but the 
Government will not ask your consent. They may raise you to the 
peerage without your even knowing it.’ To love good George 
Dyer was one of the virtues with which Lamb credits Rickman, 
the friend of Southey, for whom his admiration was extreme. He 
was the finest fellow, he said, 


to drop in at nights about nine or ten o’clock—cold bread and cheese time 
—just in the wishing time of the night, when you wish for somebody to 
come in without a distinct idea of a probable anybody. Just in the nick, 
neither too early to be tedious nor too late to sit a reasonable time. He 
isa most pleasant hand ... has gone through life laughing at solemn 
apes ;—himself largely literate, oppressively full of information in all stuff 
of conversation, from matter of fact to Xenophon and Plato; can talk Greek 
with Porson, politics with Thelwall, conjecture with George Dyer, nonsense 
with me, and anything with anybody. 


Then there was Burney, who lives for ever in his friend’s saying, 
‘Oh, Martin, if dirt were trumps, what a hand you would hold!’ 
and Norris, so faithful in his friend’s hour of sorest need, and faith- 
ful to the end. ‘Old as I am,’ Lamb writes on hearing of his 
death, ‘in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. To the 
last he called me “ Charley.” I have none to call me “Charley” 


now.’ 


Other names occur to us of friends and acquaintances who, in a 
measure, shared Lamb’s thoughts and love—notably Henry Cary, 
‘pleasantest of clergymen,’ and translator of Dante; Thomas Hood, 
true poet and humourist, who found in ‘Elia’ a kindred spirit; 
Moxon, who married his adopted daughter, wrote sonnets, and won a 
fair name in Dover Street as poets’ publisher; and Procter, better 
known as Barry Cornwall, whose recollections of Lamb, written in his 
seventy-seventh year, give us the most vivid impression of the 
essayist, recorded by a personal friend. It is a book to put by the 
side of ‘Elia;’ and on the same shelf, too, Mr. Ainger’s charming 
narrative, which garners up in masterly style all that is known of 
Lamb, deserves a lasting place. This, however, is not all the merit 
of the little volume. It is easy for a skilful writer to arrange facts ; 
but it is not so easy to exercise an independent judgment upon a 
humourist who belongs to the classics of his country. Mr. Ainger’s 
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criticism is not an echo, but is the fruit of independent thought and 
taste, and his portrait of Lamb is a proof, if one be needed, that no 
literary topic, however familiar, can be accounted stale when looked 
at with fresh eyes and with intelligent sympathy. This is, perhaps, 
a digression, but it would be impossible to say less of a volume which 
has revived our affection for an author whose claims amidst the 
accessions of fresh literature are apt to be forgotten. 

Lamb was pre-eminently a bookish man, and a fine critic of 
authors he loved, but his love was not expansive. He liked books 
best that were marked by the mellowness of age, and was shy, except 
in the case of friends, of acknowledging contemporary genius. He 
sneered at Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ which he knew only from a translation, 
declared he could not understand Shelley, who showed by his praise 
of ‘ Rosamund Gray’ how well he understood him, and spoke con- 
temptuously of Byron. There are no indications that he cared much 
for the immortal novels of Scott—a fault in taste which it is difficult 
to pardon—and he was probably more influenced by Sir Thomas 
Browne than by all modern writers put together. But he loved well 
the ‘ divine chit-chat ’ of Cowper, and shared with that poet his admira- 
tion of Vincent Bourne’s Latin poems. ‘ Bless him!’ he exclaims, 
‘Latin wasn’t good enough for him. Why wasn’t he content with 
the language which Gay and Prior wrote in?’ So deep, too, was his 
admiration of Burns that Barry Cornwall relates he would chant 
his poems aloud, and ‘sometimes, in a way scarcely discernible, he 
would kiss the volume, as he would also a book by Chapman or Sir 
Philip Sidney, or any other which he particularly valued;’ and, he 
adds, ‘I have seen him read out a passage from the “ Holy Dying” 
and the “ Urn-Burial,” and express in the same way his devotion 
and gratitude.’ Books, he used to say, served him instead of friends. 
He loved ‘to lose himself in other men’s minds.’ He thought a 
grace should be said before reading the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ and that 
Milton ‘ almost requires a solemn service of music to be played before 
you enter upon him.’ This tender reverence for the ‘ ragged veterans’ 
marshalled on his book-shelves is surely one of the most beautiful 
traits in the character of Lamb. ‘No one,’ says Barry Cornwall, 
* will love the old English writers again as he did,’ and, he adds :— 


He had more real knowledge of old English literature than any man 
T ever knew. . . . The spirit of the author descended upon him, and he felt 
it! With Burton and Fuller, Jeremy Taylor and Sir Thomas Browne he 
was intimate. The ancient poets—chiefly the dramatic poets—were his 
especial friends. He knew every point and turn of their wit, all the beauty 
of their characters ; loving each for some one distinguishing particular, and 
despising none. 

And he was the acutest as well as most tolerant of critics. Not 
even Coleridge, though covering larger ground in literature, has 
surpassed Lamb in his special department of poetical criticism. His 
comments on the English dramatic poets of the Elizabethan age 
are, indeed, unequalled in suggestiveness and masterly appreciation 
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of character. ‘That Lamb was a poet,’ writes Mr. Ainger, ‘is at 
the root of his greatness as a critic.’ This is true; but he was a poet 
in feeling rather than in accomplishment, and if we except a few 
sweet occasional verses, which bear a charmed life, cannot legiti- 
mately be classed with the poets of his country. Of this, indeed, he 
was aware. ‘I reckon myself a dab at prose,’ he said; ‘verse I 
leave to my betters.’ 

We shall not attempt to fix Lamb’s position asa humourist. The 
quality of humour is estimated differently by different minds. Mr. 
Trollope seems doubtful whether Fielding and Smollett possessed it ; 
some of the poet’s admirers have discovered it in Shelley ; and a critic 
of no mean repute has expressed his opinion that it was lacking in 
Jane Austen. The broad humour of Charles Dickens, touching 
almost always the verge of farce, is evident to every reader, but the 
subtler mirth of Lamb is less obvious.? It is like the more delicate 
charms of nature, which escape the hasty traveller, and are felt only 
by those who have leisure for delight. It is the growth of meditation, 
not the ebullition of animal spirits. Lamb’s jests, it has been said, 
were exercises of mind; and yet they are not laboured, but seem the 
natural fruit of a rich and quaint intellect that found its choicest 
aliment in books. Addison, Steele, and Lamb ought to have been 
contemporaries. They would have loved each other, and loved 
without jealousy. Steele’s generous nature would have felt its 
inferiority, while sympathising, as few men could, with the genius of 
his brother humourists ; and Addison, though the dramatic gift made 
his scope wider, would have acknowledged his equal in Elia. 
Addison’s humour is, however, confined to his essays; Charles Lamb 
scattered pearls about in his correspondence with friends. Let us 
draw out a few of them from the volumes that contain his letters, 
premising that their lustre must inevitably be impaired by the 
process. They will serve to illustrate his idiosyncrasies as well as his 
humour. Lamb’s attachment to London was as strong as that of Dr. 
Johnson. He loved the ‘ sweet security of streets ;’ he loved the roar 
of the great city, and enjoyed better than the sound of mighty waters 
the endless on-rush of its traffic. ‘I often shed tears in the motley 
Strand,’ he writes to Wordsworth, ‘from fulness of joy at so much 


” 
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30th in talk and letters Lamb indulges sometimes in the most wayward fancies. 
Instances of this will occur to everyone. ‘And how do you like babies, Mr. Lamb ?’ 
inquired a fond mother. ‘ Boi-boi-boiled, ma’am,’ was the immediate reply. When 
it was suggested that he would not sit down to a meal with the Italian witnesses at 
the Queen’s trial, he asserted he would sit with anything except a hen or a tailor, 
And don’t we all remember how Lamb once knew a young man who wanted to be a 
tailor, but hadn’t the spirit ; and how, speaking of the water-cure, he observed that it 
was neither new nor wonderful, for it was at least as old as the Flood, when, in his 
opinion, it killed more than it cured; and how he told a tedious fellow-passenger, who 
asked him what prospect there was for the turnip crop, that it depended, he believed, 
upon boiled legs of mutton. Such sayings are humourous enough when read in what 
may be called cold print, after the sudden fire that prompted them is extinguished ; 
yet the best of such sayings, of which many more might be quoted, do not contain 


the rarest quality of a humour that, like that of Sir Thomas Browne, has its source 
in meditation. 
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life.’ He does not envy the poet his mountains, and, indeed, would 
pity him did he not know that the mind will make friends of any- 
thing. 


My attachments are all local, purely local. I have no passion (or have 
had none since I was in love, and then it was the spurious engendering of 
poetry and books) for groves and valleys. The room where I was born, the 
furniture which was before my eyes all my life, a book-case which has fol- 
lowed me about like a faithful dog (only exceeding him in knowledge) 
wherever I have moved, old chairs, old tables, streets, squares where I 
have sunned myself, my old school,—these are my mistresses,—have I not 
enough without your mountains ? 


He felt, indeed, the power of the mountains upon visiting Southey and 
climbing Skiddaw, but consoled himself with the thought that Fleet 
Street and the Strand are better places to live in. And here we may 
note that considering Lamb’s strong feeling of local attachment, it is 
remarkable that he should have changed his residence, after leaving 
his father’s house, ten or eleven times. In the true sense of the 
word, owing to Mary’s unhappy condition, he can never be said to 
have hada home. Yet how eagerly and affectionately he clung to 
every prop that might seem like a support in his passage through 
life! He could not strongly realise what he did not see. 


I am (he writes) a Christian, Englishman, Londoner, Templar. God 
help me when I come to put off these snug relations and to get abroad into 
the world to come! I shall be like the crow on the sand, as Wordsworth 
has it ; but I won’t think on it—no need, I hope, yet. 


There is a freakishness about Lamb which finds vent sometimes in 
what may seem irreverence, but this was but a surface humour, not 
indeed to be commended, but easily to be forgiven when we remember 
the tension of spirits under which he laboured. The mind when 
greatly strained finds oftentimes relief in jests that are apt to shock 
unimaginative people. Did not Sir Thomas More jest upon the scaffold? 
But Lamb, like More, was not the less conscious of the solemnity of 
life. He could never have called it a jest,as Gay called it; he had, 
as he said, the stamina of seriousness within him, and one can imagine 
the sincerity of emotion which prompted him to stammer out on one 
occasion, with a suffused eye and quivering lip, a reference to the 
name he would not utter, ‘If Shakespeare were to come into the 
room,’ he said, ‘ we should all rise to meet him; but if That Person 
were to come into it we should all fall down and kiss the hem of his 
garment,’ which reminds us of the reverent lines uttered by the 
tender-hearted Dekker. 

Lamb was not generally fond of travel, but he acknowledged at 
one time to his friend Manning a strong desire to visit * remote 
regions.’ His first impulse was to go and see Paris, his next to visit 
the Peak in Derbyshire, ‘where the Devil sits, they say, without 
breeches ;’ but this his ‘purer mind rejected as indelicate,’ so he 
went instead to see Coleridge at Keswick. Manning’s own views of 
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travel were more extensive. He resolved to visit China, and accom- 
plished his purpose in spite of Lamb’s humourous dissuasion. He 
trembles for his Christianity, hints at cannibalism, and pictures a 
Tartar-fellow eating his friend, and adding the cool malignity of 
mustard and vinegar. He is afraid Manning has been misled by 
reading the foolish stories about Cambuscan and the ring, and the 
horse of brass ; but the darling things of which Chaucer sings are all 
tales, and the Tartars are really a cold smouchy set. 


You'll be sadly moped, he adds (if you are not eaten), among them. 
Pray try and cure yourself. Shave yourself oftener, eat no saffron, for 
saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray to avoid the 
fiend. Shave the upper lip. Read no books of travels (they are nothing 
but lies) ; only now and then a romance to keep the fancy under. Have a 
care, my dear friend, of Anthropophagi ! their stomachs are always craving. 
Tis terrible to be weighed out at tivepence a pound. To sit at table not as 
a guest, but as a meat. God bless you! Air and exercise may do great 
things. Talk with some minister. Why not your father? God dispose 
all for the best. I have discharged my duty. 


After the last fist had been shaken and Manning had left England, 
Lamb writes in a different strain. 


We die many deaths before we die, and I am almost sick when I think 
that such a hold as I had of you is gone. I have friends, but some of them 
are changed. Marriage, or some circumstance, rises up to make them not 
the same. But I felt sure of you. 


He seemed to think he might write what nonsense he pleased to his 
far-distant friend, and in one ‘ lying letter’ he describes, with much 
particularity, the pretended changes that have occurred since he left 
England. 


Mary has been dead and buried many years. She desired to be buried 
in the silk gown you sent her. Rickman, that you remember active and 
strong, now walks out supported by aservant-maid and a stick. Coleridge 
is dead, having lived just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who 
paid the debt to nature but a week or two before. It is said that he has 
left behind him more than forty thousand treatises in criticism, metaphysics, 
and divinity, but few of them in a state of completion. 


And then, with mock gravity, he goes on to say that he has left the 
India House and has a snug cabin small and homely in the Fish- 
mongers’ Almshouses. He hated, or pretended to hate, the everlasting 
dead desk in Leadenhall Street—‘ how it weighs the spirit of a gen- 
tleman down, this dead desk instead of your living trees’—but when 
his young Quaker friend Bernard Barton—whom Hood dubbed ‘ Busy 
B ’—talked of leaving his bank and trusting for support to the book- 


sellers, Lamb tells him he had better throw himself from the Tarpeian 
rock, 


Sit down, good B. B., in the banking office. What! is there not from 
6 to 11 P.M. six days in the week, and is there not all Sunday? Fie! what 
& superfluity of man’s time if you could think so! Enough for relaxation, 
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mirth, converse, poetry, good thoughts, quiet thoughts. Henceforth I 
retract all my fond complaints of mercantile employment ; look upon them 
as lovers’ quarrels. 


Some time afterwards Barton begins to find office work unhealthy, 
but Lamb will not admit it. 


It is the mind, good B. B., and not the limbs, that taints by long sitting. 
Think of the patience of tailors, think how long the Lord Chancellor sits, 
think of the brooding hen ! 


The Quaker poet was about to publish a volume called ‘ Poetic 
Vigils,’ and asked Lamb to suggest a motto. He replies that he does 
not like mottoes unless they are singularly felicitous, and observes 
that a wag would recommend the line of Pope— 


Sleepless himself, to give his readers sleep. 


Again he asks for a motto to his pious verses, and Lamb sends a title 
instead. 


What do you think of ‘ Religio-Tremuli’ or ‘Tremebundi’? There is 
‘ Religio-Medici’ and ‘ Religio-Laici.’ But perhaps the volume is not quite 
Quakerish enough, or exclusively so, for it. 


He has fatherly counsel, too, for Barton, and on the execution of 
Fauntleroy reminds him that he is a banker, or the next thing to it. 


I feel the delicacy of the subject; but cash must pass through your 
hands sometimes to a great amount. If in an unguarded hour—but I will 
hope better. Consider the scandal it will bring upon those of your per- 
suasion. Thousands would go to see a Quaker hanged that would be 
indifferent to the fate of a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist. Think of the 
effect it would have on the sale of your poems alone, not to mention higher 
considerations. I tremble, I am sure, at myself when I think that so many 
poor victims of the law at one time of their life made as sure of never being 
hanged as I in my presumption am ready, too ready, to do myself. What 
are we better than they? Do we come into the world with different necks! 
Is there any distinctive mark under under our left ears? Are we unstran- 
gulable, I ask you? Think on these things. 


There is no direct connection between this humourous letter to 
Barton and the still more humourous essay ‘ On the Inconvenience of 
being hanged ;’ but it is impossible to read the one without recall- 
ing the other. 

There was a dog which Thomas Hood had given to Lamb, which 
proved more of a trouble than a pleasure, for Dash followed his own 
fancy on their long rambles, and Lamb felt bound to follow the dog. 
It was transferred to Mr. Patmore, and his former master writes in- 
quiring after the animal’s sanity. 


The first illogical snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with him! Try him 
with hot water; if he won’t lick it up, it is a sign—he does not like it. 
Does his tail wag horizontally or perpendicularly? That has decided the 
fate of many dogs in Enfield. Is his general deportment cheerful ? I mean 
when he is pleased—for otherwise there is no judging. You can’t be too 
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careful. Has he bit any of the children yet? If he has, have them shot, 
and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was the hydrophobia. 


And so he runs on for a page or two with most excellent fooling. 

The mirth of the letters is in the Essays also, and a great deal 
that is better than mirth. The wealth of Lamb’s mind was ex- 
pended upon ‘Elia,’ and that unique book must for ever preserve 
his fame as a poetical humourist. To quote from it in ‘ Fraser’ 
would be impertinent, for it is familiar to all lovers of literature. 
When once we yield to it, the charm of these Essays is irresistible. 
We enjoy their flavour as the epicure enjoys his feast, and like to 
taste them leisurely. No one cares to read ‘ Elia’ off as he might 
read a modern novel, and perhaps the book is not always seasonable. 
In certain moods of mind it may fail to find us, may be too good for 
us; but when we are in our better ‘ frames’ ‘ Elia’ comes to us as a 
friend, and we welcome with open mind the delightful humour, the 
sweet philosophy, the tender confidences, the large humanity of its 
incomparable author. 

JoHn DENNIS. 





TRREGULAR WARFARE. 


DISTINCTION must be made between troops called ‘ irregulars,’ 
from peculiarities in their mode of enlistment, but who are 
drilled on scientific principles, and bands of undrilled men having a 
competent knowledge of arms, but unacquainted with any save the 
simplest formations. There have been many regiments of cavalry in 
our Indian service that were called irregular, but which differed only 
from the ordinary ‘ troops’ in that the men, as individuals, provided 
their own horses and arms. Their drill was cavalry drill, and their 
movements were regulated by the rules of the service. In South 
Africa, on the other hand, we have had attached to H.M. regular forces, 
and in one unhappy instance opposed to them, very many bodies of 
volunteer horse, irregulars and guerrillas, of whose modes of warfare 
but little is known at home. 

The campaigning services of the irregulars cannot be over- 
estimated ; but it is a noteworthy fact that these were in an inverse 
ratio to the measure of their drill and assimilation to the ways and 
manners of regular troops. Brigadier-General Wood expressed the 
very highest gratification with the services performed by Uys’s Boer 
Light Horse, saying, in effect, that he could have done but little 
without them ; but these men, the least disciplined in the division, 
lost but one officer and two privates in the war; whilst, on the other 
hand, Weatherley’s Border Horse, which used to ape cavalry ways, 
were, together with a troop of the Frontier Light Horse, cut to pieces 
at "Hlobane. In mobility irregulars of any sort proved superior to 
regular troops; but it was early noticed that a too complete kit and 
too perfect equipment almost at once reduced the activity of a corps, 
inducing petty martinetism in the officers, and a too great attention 
to detail and routine on the part of the non-commissioned ranks. 
When the irregular is hampered with a quasi-military outfit he 
becomes, to some extent, merely an ill-disciplined, slovenly soldier, a 
parody on the military man pure and simple; but stripped of all un- 
necessary weight, free from responsibilities about stores, baggage, and 
the like, he is, what he ought to be, a guerrilla in the temporary 
service of the Government, acting in support of the regular army. 
When the irregular is, in addition to being tricked out like a soldier, 
put under the orders of a trained military officer, his usefulness has 
still further departed. The army man must have things done in due 
order; sentries must be relieved, and parties marched off in good set 
fashion; there must be requisitions in triplicate, and proper depart- 
ments must be moved, and, worst of all, fatiguing drills and absurd 
parades must be held, so that the appearance of the corps may, if 
possible, be in some way likened to that of a regular body of troops. 
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Besides these hampering regularities our absurd system of challenging 
and parolling, shouting from sentry to sentry, and otherwise diverting 
the minds of men engaged in duties requiring strict watchfulness, is 
introduced, and the soldier, instead of using when on post all his 
vigilance to observe the enemy and preserve himself and his comrades, 
spends half of his time studying how regularly to perform ‘duties’ 
burlesqued from the barrack square and drill ground routine of the 
army. How different the methods of such a corps as Uys’s Boer Light 
Horse or Joubert’s Mounted Infantry. A few illustrations from the 
latter will fully display what is in the writer’s mind when he speaks 
of really irregular forces. A mass meeting was being held at Paarden 
Kraal on December the 16th, 1880. The people attending were pro- 
vided with their own guns, cartridge belts, horses, saddles, and 
accustomed bits and bridles. Some had spurs, and perhaps twenty 
per cent. had waterproof coats, or blankets, in addition to their 
ordinary clothes; but there were no kits, canteens, water bottles, 
forage nets, or other service fooleries. On the ground were about two 
hundred waggons piled with bedding and camp equipage, biscuit, 
extra ammunition, and in some instances spare cooking utensils. 
The meeting was neither more nor less than an armed political picnie. 

A resolution is passed, ‘the field is to be taken at once, and all 
movements of troops within the Transvaal to be stopped.’ A leader 
mounts his horse, names his staff, and calls aloud to ‘ Vryvillegers,’ 
volunteers, to ‘ prepare to muster.’ In an instant there is a hurrying 
to and fro, men without blankets are borrowing or taking them -by 
order from neighbouring waggons, horses are being caught, and three 
pounds of biscuit or bread per man secured and thrust into saddle- 
bags or wrapped within the blanket and strapped to the saddle. Ten 
minutes pass. ‘ Spring maar op ’ (Mount) is the word, and close ona 
thousand riflemen are in the saddle, and without further order, except 
what might be derived by the taking up of the route at a canter by 
the leaders, these hastily prepared troops move off the ground, picking 
up a formation as they go; but they go out by districts whose names 
are given, each district led off by a lieutenant or Boer field-cornet. 

A general remains behind to disperse the meeting and muster a 
less quickly provided force from those who cannot possibly start for 
the battlefield without revisiting their homes. Of the men first 
taken out 300 are destined to execute a march of 280 miles in a 
country where hotels and bait places are few and far between, and 
where available accommodation or food is limited to a demand equal 
to the needs of ten travellers per day. We shall accompany them to 
see how they fared. When a halt had to be called for the sake of the 
horses, beasts bought or taken from any farm en route or near the 
halting place, were slaughtered, and the flesh roasted or broiled, the 
favourite dish being the ‘ carbonado,’ made on a cleaning rod. Then, 
at the leader’s word, ‘ We must ride; saddle up,’ horses are caught 
again. Once more the chief goes on in front and the troop is off, 
never waiting for the last man or for any marching detail instructions, 
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but each hurrying up to his place in the column, and those delayed 
by restless horses or slight difficulties about broken girths or empty 
pipes galloping till they get to their troops. Hence there is no 
delay in the start, the pace from the first is the pace of the leader. 
In the same way if any falls out upon the line of march, or delays to 
water his horse, or to pick out a stone from his foot, all move on with- 
out regarding him, and he gallops to regain his station. When a 
town was entered men got a short halt, food in a regular way, and a 
re-supply of bread or biscuit; and if a man reported his trousers 
frayed and unwearable, or a new hat necessary, the nearest shop 
supplied it to requisition, and the discarded article was left behind, 
as, save what he stands upright in, no irregular should have anything 
to wear. Finally the country rises to meet the ridge of the Drakens- 
berg, and here it is all but perpetually raining in summer. No 
matter; without tents, huts, or shelter of any sort, the general and 
his men proceed to take up the ground selected for defence, a position 
especially chosen to prevent reinforcements or relief reaching the 
hostile garrisons in the country behind them. A few stones or rather 
rocks, with the natural hollows of the ground, sheltered these hardy 
troops from the winds; but the men lay on the bare earth in their 
clothes, each upon his ever ready rifle, save some sixth of the division, 
who formed the ‘ Brandtwacht,’ or outpost of fire, between them and 
the now fast assembling foe. Then were brought from neighbouring 
farms waggons belonging to men on the commando, tents belonging to 
shepherds, spare horses, flour, and necessaries of all sorts, and a stand- 
ing camp began to be formed. Later, as the war news spread, 
parties of Boers came in who had travelled long distances with their 
waggons, and these brought with them coffee, sugar, and cooking 
utensils of the plainest. After a little there was a waggon to every 
ten men on the ground, and there were, perhaps, thirty tents, but 
still everyone slept in his clothes, and the comforts of life were sternly 
disregarded. The commissariat was of the simplest. Requisitions 
were verbal, and had to be attended to with real promptitude. 
‘General, I want meat and flour.’ ‘How many men have you? ’— 
‘Forty-six.’ ‘Foster!’—‘ Yes.’ ‘Give six bullocks and a bag of 
flour.’ It was done, and that was all said on the occasion. The 
applicant had brought with him his own men to take the cattle and 
flour; he saw them get what they wanted and galloped off to his 
troop. ‘Mr. Foster,can I get a shirt ?’—* Whom do you belong to?’ 
* Yes, what size do you take?’ ‘Put it on here. Leave the old one; 
it will do for some Kafir.’ So it went on all day at the store 
waggons ; hats, shirts, boots, everything that a man really needed he 
could get, but he had no extras; when he could wear things no longer 
he got new ones. If an officer were starting on a journey he simply 
left behind him for redistribution whatever he had got, and then rode 
off with a stripped saddle, knowing full well that wherever he arrived 
he must get what he wanted, and that without fuss, requisition, or 
worry. If some articles in demand were of better quality than 
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others, the best were given out at once, no man knowing what a day 
might produce, and ‘ first come, first served,’ was the rule to rich and 
poor alike. 

With all this there was still economy. Waste, except occasionally 
of meat, was utterly unknown. Time, transport, and money were 
saved. There were no troublesome departments to get into confusion, 
no civil authority or clerk to obstruct things military. There was 
simply a chief storekeeper, who was called a commissary, and he had 
but two duties to perform—to get all he could for the use of the 
army, anyhow or from anywhere, and to give all that he could to 
persons really requiring supplies. When reinforcements came up 
with waggons for the conveyance of such men as had no horses, each 
waggon brought oat-hay or corn, meal or flour, but wherever they 
came from, the stores were given to the commissary, and in his charge 
became, as it were, the personal property of the general and of his 
deputies, to be called for and issued how and when they might. 

In all things the Boers were irregular, but with them to be 
irregular was to be practical. Everything was sacrificed to mobility, 
and with what result? That the whole force could be brought into 
action, even in the face of a surprise (as on Feb. 27, 1881), in from 
nine to twelve minutes. 

The story of that surprise and its fatal event can now be told 
from a point of view hitherto closed against English readers. The 
Boer army was, on February the 9th, 1881, engaged in the following 
enterprises: sieges of Rustenburg, Potchefstrom, Pretoria, Stander- 
ton, Wakkerstrom, Lydenberg, and Marabastadt; occupation of 
Laing’s Nek, and defence of the road leading vi4 Hebron from the 
Diamond Fields into the Transvaal. The army of the ‘ Nek’ con- 
sisted of 1,437 men, of whom no less than 300 occupied a vast stand- 
ing camp or laager, formed of 280 waggons drawn up in hollow square, 
seven miles to the rear of the centre of the position, on the banks of 
the Coldstream, a tributary of the Buffalo. Whenit was known that 
Brigadier General Sir Evelyn Wood had arrived at Pietermaritzburg 
on his way to join Sir George Colley, Joubert determined to break up 
this ‘ laager,’ and send the cattle, waggons, and men to their homes 
rather than weaken the main body or permit his defence to be 
hampered by the existence of a standing camp, liable to be destroyed 
by a cavalry and artillery raid. How this was effected will illustrate 
irregularity. 

General Joubert caused it to be known, or it was known, that 
Divine service would be held on Sunday, the 13th, at the‘ Nek.’ The 
time came; the Rev. Mr. Akerman officiated, and the general later 
took his place as speaker.to the congregation, which, on the termina- 
tion of the service, became a mass meeting. The Boer general in 
speaking, as also did the preacher, faced to the east; but this may 
have been only to bring the sun behind them, as it was already 
evening. Joubert said there were many things he had to complain 
of. There were idle people in his camp who sought rather to live 
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luxuriously than manfully to face the hardships of war. These men 
were constantly to be found at the main ‘laager’ in the rear, sitting 
over fires, cooking, eating, and sleeping from morning till night. 
Other men were constantly riding between the front line and this 
waggon ‘laager’ on various pretences, weakening the fighting line 
and wearing out horse flesh, just at the time when every possible 
exertion they were fit for might be demanded of cavalry. He, 
Joubert, did not sleep in waggons, nor did he care for their shelter. 
He had letters to write, it was true, under cover of a tent, but his 
sleeping-place was the grassy floor, and what was well enough for one 
should suffice for all. And besides, there were three thousand 
valuable bullocks with this ‘laager, and they were eating up and 
trampling down the grass for miles around ; so that, if retained, there 
would soon, although it was but early autumn, be no pasture for the 
camp horses. Again, if their position should be turned, a couple of 
guns and a handful of troops in rear or on the flank of the great 
waggon * laager’ would shatter it to atoms, and what would the men do 
who owned the oxen and waggons? They would rush to and fro like 
mad people, looking after their goods instead of dealing at once with 
the enemy, so that the fighting line would have to send 500 men 
back to defend the camp in rear. Why should all this trouble and 
danger be incurred? To pamper lazy fellows, gluttons, ‘ flesh- 
eaters, who cared nothing for the war, nothing for the country, so 
long as they had a camp fire to sit at, a place to cook meat all day, 
and a comfortable waggon to sleep in. For these men he cared little. 
True, by sending the waggons home he would lose the services of at 
least three hundred men, but better that they should go than the safety 
of five hundred, the result of the campaign, should be compromised. 
Let the waggons be gone by 9 a.m. on Monday (to-morrow), except 
one buck, or large waggon, with its sail, for every thirty-five of the 
remaining men. These, drawn up two and two, with their sails 
joined, would give sufficient shelter for the whole army. All that 
remain, or which their owners were willing to lose, must be moved up 
to the ‘ Nek’ itself, so that no man need be spared from the centre of 
the position for their protection. The meeting dispersed. It was 
Sunday, and no man worked; but by nine o’clock on the next day 
the vast column of waggons and cattle had gone, many fainéants were 
gone with them, and Joubert’s whole force lay close together in the 
most compact little camps conceivable, but exposed to much rain, 
cold, and discomfort. 

If the dispersement of a British camp had to take place, it would 
have involved correspondence, the employment of special corps, the 
hiring of many dozens of conductors, and a loss to the field force of 
three men for every waggon allowed to go. By the irregulars—who 
never had an order in writing issued or to issue, or even the opinion 
of a quartermaster or commissary-general on the matter—it was 
done promptly. 

The Boer lines now showed a front of nine miles—besides a post at 
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Allemand’s Poort, a gap on the path from Newcastle to Wakkerstrom— 
extending along the whole line from the Buffalo River opposite 
Colley’s right flank at Mount Prospect, around the horseshoe-shaped 
hills that hem in Laing’s ‘ Nek’ and the valley below, to a swell in 
rear of and to the west of Majuba, a mountain lofty and precipitous, 
not held or even surveyed by either party. 

On the night of Sunday the 20th it was resolved to strengthen 
the front by cutting a deep ditch ten feet wide through the road, so 
that cavalry or artillery attempting a rush must halt under flank fire, 
and, that this might be more effective, it was arranged to make the 
trench angular, the apex being towards the enemy, so that the fire 
towards this apex, which would be well-in front of the position and 
two hundred feet below it, would sweep from both flanks along the 
obstruction, making a cross fire in the middle of the road. It has 
been said by ignorant critics that the Boer works were ill laid out and 
worthless. Here is the explanation. When the trace was made, it 
was discovered at midnight that in the whole Boer camp there were 
but twenty spades, no shovels, and not one pickaxe of any sort or 
shape. 

oe led by regular officers under such circumstances could 
and would have done but little. It would take weeks to send to the 
rear for tools ; but defence of some kind was necessary. They deter- 
mined to throw up false screens, with their faces reversed so that no 
enemy attacking could know what to make of them. Accordingly 
ground was ‘ broke;’ but at three feet hard rock was come to, and the 
labour of 400 men relieving each other with but twenty garden spades 
over an entrenchment intended to be 450 feet long was found to have 
been useless. Another new and very irregular plan was adopted. The 
Boers determined to throw up behind the crest of the ‘ Nek’ hills, 
where the ground was soft, several mock redoubts and reversed redans 
of clay, not to be held by riflemen, but for the purpose of humbugging 
the scientific officers opposed to them. It was fairly enough calculated 
that artillery would invariably be instructed to pound away at any- 
thing like entrenchments stopping the line of attack. Field-cornet’s 
flags were therefore collected behind the false earthworks, to be placed 
conspicuously at intervals along them in case of a general advance ; but 
no men were to occupy these positions. They were chosen only to 
‘ draw fire,’ whilst the defenders of the line were placed at distances 
of 200 yards on either or both of their flanks, to fire on storming 
parties ; and also where they would be most useful to defend them 
against turning movements which regular troops almost invariably 
make. This trick was never even thought of by the forces under the 
late Sir George Colley. Hence special correspondents and others, 
when they did get a sight of the line of defence, could only come to 
the conclusion that these redoubts and lines were badly laid out by 
men ignorant of their business. 

For a few days this work was carried on, and in the meanwhile 
seventy men from Marico and a few from other quarters joined, 
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nearly replacing those sent home with the waggons. On Thursday 
the 24th letters were received suggesting to Kruger, the Boer Presi- 
dent, then away at Rustenburg, three hundred miles off, an armis- 
tice_on the base of the Colonial Minister’s telegram of February 9 
previous. 

The leader of outposts replied to the covering letter saying that 
no answer could be had till 10 a.M. on Sunday the 27th. In conse- 
quence of the receipt of the covering message, announcing the desire 
to conclude peace, the Boer forces lay in comparative confidence that 
no hostile attempt would be made against their position for the time 
stipulated for the reception of an answer from the President to 
General Colley’s despatches, which were of course forwarded by 
gallopers to the rear for the Boer executive. 

On Friday the 25th movements were noticed in the British lines, 
and towards evening some artillery were moved against the Boer left. 
These, after trying the range and firing at a false redoubt, retired, 
and it was announced by telegraph to Natal and England that the 
fire had been effective, I think at 2,700 yards, although as a matter 
of fact no one was hurt or even frightened by it. On that night at 
the usual war council of Boers a man rose up and said, ‘Sir Evelyn 
Wood has been with General Colley, and his advent has been followed 
by a cavalry demonstration towards the Boer left, the road to Wak- 
kerstrom being followed to the mouth of Allemand’s Poort. Later 
there has been, during an armistice, an artillery scare on our left 
opposite the Buffalo river, which is at that point impassable for 
troops. Therefore, as Sir Evelyn is well known to favour the secur- 
ing of lofty positions like "Hlobane in Zululand, where he underwent 
the reverse of March 28, 18709, it is certain that an attack on our 
right is intended. Look at that high mountain,’ said he, pointing 
to Majuba, ‘ that ought to be called Wood’s Kopje (hill). One morn- 
ing we shall awake and find the red coats there looking down at us.’ 
It was then decided that in future Majuba should have a guard of 
150 men, to take one day’s provisions, and be relieved once in every 
twenty-four hours. Now this was the result of a private’s suggestion. 
The man who christened the place Wood’s Kopje was only a private 
who had asked leave to make a statement to the council. 

In irregular war such is permitted. How much astonished the 
chiefs of our army would be if a private asked leave to discuss strategy 
with them ! 

Saturday the 26th found the Boer camps still at rest. There were 
no parades, no drills, and a proposition was made by the writer to 
take a ‘morning state’ or return, showing the number and force, 
health and effectiveness of each corps on the field. ‘ No,’ said the 
Boer general. ‘ If we are less than we think ourselves to be, we shall 
be so much the weaker for knowing it; if we are more, we shall be so 
much the more careless.’ The irregulars were very irregular indeed. 
It would seem to any visitor that everyone did only what was right 
in his own eyes. Some were getting firewood, others playing at 
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draughts (called ‘ dam’ by the Boers, because the object is to dam up 
or stop a player’s movements), and the general, Joubert, played and 
won, to the admiration of some forty lookers-on, at two or three games 
of the sort. The ‘sixteen puzzle’ was also a favourite method of 
amusement. Towards night a carriage with some well-dressed young 
African gentlemen arrived. It, or rather they, brought despatches 
from President Brand, with enclosures of Moodie, Donald Currie, and 
others. President Brand’s letter was unique. It was written in both 
English and Dutch, the languages alternating twice in every five or 
six lines, and being sometimes mixed even in the same line. Taken 
with the letters previously received from Sir George Colley, the letters 
foreshadowed an armistice until Tuesday, March I, when a warm 
attack might be expected to be delivered by overwhelming numbers. 

The general, Joubert, called his staff together, and set his secre- 
taries to work answering his friend Brand’s letters, and also writing 
to Sir George Colley a despatch agreeing generally to the terms pro- 
posed, and asking for categorical answers to three questions regarding 
the scope of the proposed amnesty, but of course ending with a 
declaration that the Boers would not desist from active opposition to 
her Majesty’s arms until their right to rule their own country should 
be conceded as a base of agreement. The writing, dictation, trans- 
lation, &c. went on till 11 p.M., when the chief scribe informed the 
general that he could write no more. It was cold, a stiff breeze was 
blowing on those mountain terraces, the tent was wet, and, excepting 
some half-raw flesh and coffee without sugar or milk, the staff had 
had nothing to eat during the past day. Day did I say? For four 
days they had been starving. Fires had been scarce on account of 
rain. There was not a mite of flour in camp, and although that 
excellent lady Mrs, Joubert had arrived with a waggon to visit the 
lines, she, having come in very late, had then as yet no opportunity 
for distributing the sausages and biscuit that must be so well remem- 
bered by Major Macgregor and others who got share of them from 
the general’s staff on the subsequent Monday. 

At half-past eleven the officers of the Boer camp were, except the 
general in charge of the outposts, asleep. At 4 a.M. on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, Sunday, Joubert was heard calling in his usual way 
—all his words are given in English, and if pronounced harshly 
sound not so very unlike the original—‘ Secretary, stand now up.’ 
‘Stand up, I say.’ ‘ Aide-de-camp!’ ‘ Aide-de-camp Viljoen, stand 
up. Then came name after name, coupled with the dreadful ‘ Stand 
up,’ followed by, for all except the secretary and interpreter, ‘ Saddle 
now up, and in an instant, certainly in less than two minutes, the 
head-quarters camp was mounted. Let it be remembered that every- 
one slept in his clothes. Joubert wore at night a triple bandolier 
across his chest supported by shoulder straps and a back-piece. This 
contained seventy rounds. The only article of clothing he was ever 
known to take off, except to change, during the war, was his hat, a 
conical greenish beaver. This he almost invariably removed at meals, 
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and always at prayers, which, though pretty constant, were by no 
means obtrusively so. One evening when he was very tired Joubert 
took off his spurs; but so vast an amount of relaxation was atoned 
for by his being off to the outposts two hours before dawn in the 
morning. 

Then the staff went to their various duties, and the general and 
secretary with the interpreter got on with the despatches, which had 
to be copied into a store ledger, requisitioned from a shopkeeper, in 
rear, some weeks before. An old candle-box held the general’s 
library and the whole of the correspondence of the forces, together 
with the books of Commissary Foster; one candle lit up the solitary 
tent, which was nine feet long by six wide, and open at both ends from 
age and ill-usage. At 5 a.M. the papers were finished, and the tramp 
of portions of the * Brandwacht’ coming in could be heard. The 
aides-de-camp had come in from the extreme front outposts, from the 
Nek, and other known bad points, having heard nothing of any enemy. 
It was yet dark, but as preparations for eating were being made 
in every camp, a few hundred little fires, or large fires looking 
small through the effect of distance, were flickering in all directions ; 
bullocks having been loosened, were beginning to move clear of the 
laagers and towards the pastures, when the beat of horses’ feet descend- 
ing the hill-side at ominous speed made us feel coming disaster or 
surprise on the instant. Long before a voice spoke from the outer 
darkness we knew that an attack was making. ‘ Where’s General 
Joubert?’ * What is it ?’—* The enemy are ina“ nek ” in front of our 
right, opposite Ingelbrecht. They are coming on, and have, we 
think, guns. There are wheeled carriages reported.’ Joubert 
(generally): ‘ Well! what do you think of that, on a Sunday, 
during an armistice! Eh!’ 

Secretary : ‘If they are in that “nek,” they are on that hill’ 
(stepping out and seizing the night-glass to look 2,200 feet upwards 
at the summit of Majuba, now just catching some grey light from 
the dawn). ‘Ah!’ (looking fixedly). ‘Joubert, didn’t you send a 
guard to Wood’s Kopje (Majuba) yesterday evening? There are men 
moving along it in white coats. Have all our pickets waterproofs ? 
Is there a Kafir with them, or a little fellow with a red coat ?’ 

Joubert (seizing glass and looking): ‘ Red coat! Ha! The whole 
world of mountains is full of English. Spring up! Spring up!! 
Aide-de-camp Schutte, ride, man; bring here Smith (the fighting 
general). Viljoen! Turn out Pretorius and all his men. Secretary! 
Seal the papers; they cannot be sent this morning. What do you 
think of it now?’—‘ Our flank may be turned. Let us prepare for 
retreat, and fight till we see.’ 

The first shots now rang out. It was half-past five, and Ingel- 
brecht’s outpost had stopped a party preceded by a man with a white 
flag. The light grew stronger; but still the hollows holding the 
Boer camps were half in darkness. From these horsemen were heard 
rushing past towards two places: the point of immediate alarm, and 
the high grounds covering ‘ Laing’s Nek.’ Those who had been on 
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outpost duty during the night wiped their wet rifles, filled their 
pipes, and galloped after their comrades. Six o’clock came, and what 
a wonderful transformation scene burst with the light upon the eye ! 
The Boer camps had vanished, and in their stead stood five marshalled 
short waggon trains, with the bullocks already drawn out to the 
length of their trek-tows ready to march. Spare cattle and horses 
were four miles away towards the hospital, fires were out, coffee 
kettles had been all packed up, and not a belt or bit of leather was 
left upon the ground a moment before held by a host, of the most 
irregular soldiers in the world. One newspaper, the ‘ Natal Mercury’ 
of the 24th, an excellent journal for giving details of the British 
strength, number of officers, their quality, &c., caught in a broken tent- 
peg, marked the site of the headquarters ; but where were the Boers ? 
Aligned behind Laing’s Nek, or already gaining with their horses 
the very base of the mountain that the enemy had seized. At half- 
past six the men were all well in action, and had already cut off 
General Colley from his supports. 

Now this movement could not have been effected in double the 
time by regular troops. There were no musterings of companies, no 
inspections, numberings off, provings, or nonsense of any sort; no 
one had to make a report or to hear one. The order of the day was 
simple. Everyone in the right defence, except the laager comman- 
dants and those responsible for the movement of the camps, mounted 
his horse and rode off to the front, hearing easily meanwhile the 
whereabouts of his leader whom he galloped to join. As the 
thickening stream-——for mounted men make a ‘ big show’ on a dusky 
morning—eddied past Joubert, occasionally a commander would halt 
or ask him, ‘What was it? What must he do?’ Joubert and his 
generals had but one order, ‘There stands the enemy on the moun- 
tain. Forward!’ When a sufficient number had passed, 223 in all, ° 
making towards Majuba, fresh comers were halted and turned towards 
the centre of the line of Laing’s Nek, where dismounting and 
holding their horses they could see the day’s work and be ready for 
instant action. 

Without further words of command, except Smith’s, Ferreira’s, 
Pretorius’s, and other leaders’ encouragement, the assault was pre- 
pared. Fifty men went round the mountain skirts to the left, led by 
a Boer on a white horse. These were to prevent the north-easterly 
side of the mountain, which was covered with bush, from being 
gained, and after a swift march finding no enemy, they also endea- 
voured to scale the mountain so as to help in the main attack ; but 
they reached an unforeseen obstacle, a vast landslip, where the preci- 
pices became impracticable, and were ‘thrown out’ of action for the 
day, not firing a shot. One hundred and seventy-three men divided into 
four little companies assaulted; the smallest company, twenty-three 
in number (De Villies) being alone, and advancing almost from the 
south, the other three scaling the north-westerly face. It is not my 
intention to deal with the details of the fight, but some of the 
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matters cannot be omitted. First as to orders. When the Boer 
troops got to see and feel where their foe was, the commander said, 
‘To it, then, old brothers; fire away!’ and from that moment there 
was no more commanding until the shout rang out at one o'clock, 
‘Shoot hard! They retire! Forward! Forward everybody. Shoot 
now! shoot now! shoot!’ 

On the other side what orders had been given? There had been 
rallyings, and closing towards the centre—that fatal centre where men 
must die hopelessly under fire from an outer circle, and at one o’clock 
there was an attempt to carry out parade duties in the face of certain 
death. Men were ordered to fix bayonets, to do which their fire 
slackened at the last deadly minute ; and then—to charge! Who can 
believe it? Perhaps some will deny it, but there are some also alive 
to prove it. For an instant the formation showed itself through the 
smoke, in another instant it was literally blown away. Had it charged, 
had it rushed on but a few yards, what would it have reached? 
The edge of a precipice, through the water-worn clefts of which the 
fire from the Boers, swarming up through them, was pouring. 

The irregulars were clothed in the commonest civil clothes one 
can imagine—brown or grey beaver hats, grey or coloured clothes, 
gaiters or blucher boots, rifles and bandoliers ; but nowhere was there 
anything distinguishing to aim at. The men were almost invisible 
on the mountain side, some of them matching the grey rocks in 
colour, and others lost against the green grasses, or half hidden in the 
ferns and scrub. On the other side everyone was plainly visible: 
there were glittering white helmets, scarlet tunics, the white jackets 
and brilliant equipment of the Highlanders, the dark blue of the 
Naval brigade, and later on towards 4 P.M. (when the defeat was 
turned into a rout), the blue, white, and yellow of the hussars. Every 
soldier was, if he would fire his rifle with an aim, or at all usefully, 
compelled to show above the rocks or through the grasses his white 
helmet or dark forage cap. They had formations which against un- 
formed riflemen proved fatal, and worse still, they had been taught 
to do things by word of command, and even in their firing habit 
prevailed to such an extent, that when the last struggle took place 
with the reserve, it was found that their three volleys were fired ‘at 
400 yards,’ and this at the distances of 150, 100, and 50 yards respec- 
tively. Mobility,individual freedom of action, and personal attention to 
range, and skill in the use of one weapon only, the rifle, thus won a hot 
fight in face of discipline, equipment, military skill, and a courage 
that was splendidly perfect, beyond criticism, and almost matchless. 

Another instance of irregular mobility must be given because it is 
uniquely illustrative of real war. At Marabastadt in the north of 
the Transvaal, was a small Boer force, ninety men, besieging, or per- 
haps, more properly speaking, masking, a small fort and village. One 
day in January came word to the commander that a white renegade, 
a Portuguese creole, named Albacini, was at a ‘ Knobnose’ village in 
the Spelonken, a range of cave hills 160 miles away to the north-east, 
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mustering 3,000 savages, to pour down upon Boerland. ‘ Let sixty 
men mount the best horses; let half the men lead out each a spare 
horse. Commissary! throw out beside your tent, on a waggon sail, as 
much meat-biscuit as you can spare, and let every man in passing 
take what he wants. Prepare ten bags with a few pounds of coffee 
and sugar in each. Let the men with the spare horses pick up these, 
and fasten them to their saddles. Get out 100 lbs. of biscuit, and let 
it be divided also as the men pass you.’ In ten minutes the force, 
sixty men and ninety horses, were ready, each one with a pannikin or 
water tin hung on his belt. ‘ Ride!’ and off they were, picking up a 
rudimentary formation as they went. There was nothing about 
inspection, or ‘ left in front,’ or ‘right in front,’ or examination of 
bandoliers and ammunition ; each took what he knew he might want 
in a fight, some more and some less, but all took enough. No one 
overweighted his horse, as all knew they must ride fast and far. In 
six days they returned with Albacini as a prisoner, having marched 
300 miles, ridden around the enemy, and paralysed him by seizing 
the organiser and chiefs while holding council in rear of his own 
forces. Twenty-three horses were dead, but the north of the Trans- 
vaal was freed from danger from the Knobnose Kafirs. 

What was the health of the irregular forces during this time and 
under the endurance of so many privations? Excellent. There was 
but one man reported sick in the whole of Joubert’s own force during 
the campaign, and yet, at the same time, in the magnificent force on 
the other side, with its surgeons, general and ordinary, ambulances, 
and good kind lady attendants, hospitals and hospital comforts, there 
was, at the date in question, a daily sick-rate of thirteen per cent. ftom 
—what? From overwork, too few nights in bed, foolish parades, too 
much strap and button cleaning, and an intolerable system that 
worries the soul out of the soldier. 

In the charge against defended positions irregularity is every- 
thing. At Schuinshoogte, called by the authorities Ingogo, four 
pieces of artillery and 412 men were in position on a hill looking 
down upon a marshy flat and open road. Across this 300 yards 
rushed seventy irregulars under fire, and these were later followed by 
other rushes of mounted men, making, in all, an attacking party of 
167. Of these but twelve were killed and fourteen wounded in an 
action, including the rushes, of three hours and twenty minutes. 
Each man had galloped in as best he could ; and artillery fire, even 
supported by riflemen, was, so to speak, useless against, not the 
formation but, the formlessness of the assault. How different where 
cavalry are formed and held in line, told off, closed up, checked in 
their speed, and, as it were, marshalled to death; or, worse still, over- 
trained in the review ground so as to be unable to press home an 
attack through the horses having learned to halt within a given 
distance of the front of a mock enemy. 

With regard to shooting at close quarters, on which so much 
depends, I can state positively that the position-drills, aiming, sight- 
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ing, and motions of the regular leave him unable to use his gun as it 
ought to be used at the last moment when, as I have twice seen, the 
smoke-wreaths mingle and the men fall amongst each other, those of 
one line into the others’ spaces. There was a woeful instance of this 
at Laing’s Nek, where H.M.’s 58th Regiment displayed a valour that, 
had it been only utilised by really efficient shooting, must have 
secured the position for the moment. A cavalry charge had been 
made that broke down because the arme blanche failed to reach the 
riflemen opposed, of whom only two fell in the shock, both shot by 
the revolver of amounted non-commissioned officer. The rifles (British) 
for some reason failed to advance. They should have gone on as skir- 
mishers, extending as far as possible, and even, if necessary, without 
having supports within five hundred yards of them. The gallant 58th 
went up in column of companies, wheeling distance. The height to 
be scaled before a fighting level could be got to was four hundred 
feet, and the incline about a foot in twenty. The regiment was but 
little fired at till it had nearly reached the top, when it got flank fire 
from a hollow on its proper left, and this at the exact moment when 
the officer in command, the gallant Colonel Deane, began to extend 
his second company to prolong the line of that which was leading. 
The movement helped to distress the men of the wheeling company, 
and the top of the ridge was reached before the wheel was completed. 

The lines were almost in contact before the firing took place. The 
conflict did not last fully three minutes. The irregulars fired as men 
would in snap-shooting with a shot gun, hitting right and left, each 
man just defending himself by firing at the soldier next him from the 
hip, from the sportsman’s carry, or, if at any distance, from the 
shoulder aiming. The soldiers fired five good volleys, but the execu- 
tion was little, the bullets almost invariably going over or missing 
their opponents, who acted as individuals against the too close forma- 
tion. The Boers then rushed forward to the brow and slope of the 
hill, pressing by their fire the whole down before them. Had the 
entire attack been in extended order, and the men accustomed to 
shoot at objects close to them without taking super-accurate aim, 
they must have gained the ridge, though to what ultimate purpose I 
cannot say, as they were really too far from Colley, and his cavalry 
were already beaten, whilst his guns must be silent or they would 
destroy the advance line. There were other instances of what I must 
call ‘ snap-shooting ’ with the rifle, but none so remarkable, for at the 
moment of contact the military were superior in number to their 
opponents, who, however, fired quicker and better. Some of the 
readers of this paper will doubtless remember how flurried one may 
become by the sudden springing up at one’s feet, or bounding past one 
in bush, of some antelope or large bird. The shooter must: be smart 
indeed if he miss not in such a case. Well, that is the kind of shot 
that offers itself in the mélée, and just before and after it; and it is 
a style of firing that both our soldiers and volunteers must learn if 
they would ever desire to conquer, by the rifle itself, at close quarters. 
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As for the bayonet, except for night attacks, surprises, street-fighting, 
and work within the enceinte of a place, it is no longer of any value. 

It is to be feared that, taking one thing with another, soldiers are 
overdrilled, and perhaps overweighted with orders, rules, and regula- 
tions. Irregularities have very often had sensibly beneficial effect, 
even when undertaken by regular troops in war. Witness Philip 
Sheridan’s feat when, at the last campaign of the North in front of 
Richmond, he dismounted all his cavalry and used them as infantry 
to turn the Southern right. Chances constantly occur in war for the 
introduction of useful irregularities. Who has not heard of actions 
being partly resolved by a gun falling into the hands of amateur 
artillerymen who used it to good effect ? or of some wholly unauthorised 
person leading or encouraging a movement at the right minute? Not 
that regular soldiering is without its value. That isnot the argument 
of this paper, but that amateur officers and amateur soldiers, if they 
have free scope for their abilities and know the use of their weapons 
thoroughly, are not despicable opponents, and that from their way- 
wardnesses many useful lessons may be learned. 

It would not, however, be fair to the amateurs did I omit to state 
that so far as [ know many of the best soldiers England ever produced 
were irregulars and non-military men, or followed non-military and 
irregular models. From the Journals of the House of Commons I 
find that Oliver Cromwell was only plain Mr. Cromwell in 1641, and 
there is no reason to think that he was not a very irregular officer 
indeed, when, of his own mere motion, he seized the magazine at 
Cambridge on August 9 of that year. The first men he got to handle 
in the field were apparently not good soldiers, but he did not seek to 
replace them by trained troops only. He, on the contrary, set to 
work to raise men of good conduct, character, and conscience; and 
of these, in the field, he made a regiment destined to be second to 
none in the world. But he himself appears to have been a civilian 
till he attained the age of forty years, and to have been something of 
a Boer in his way, although an English and not a Dutchone. In 1643 
Cromwell is described as having ‘as yet distinguished himself only 
as a daring guerrilla leader, prompt to conceive and quick to execute :’ 
and yet up to the date of the battle of Gainsborough he alone of all 
the Parliamentarians had displayed any genius in the field. When, 
later, he had served under the Earl of Manchester, a trained soldier, 
and Fairfax, his genius was fully recognised, and in time he super- 
seded all his former chiefs, from whom he had learned nothing, but 
to whom he had taught much. During his after career he never met 
with even a check from any of the trained veteran generals sent 
against him, and will ever remain, to Englishmen at least, a proof 
that it is not the staff college or the ball-room that makes the leader 
of men, but the inborn instinct without which mere technical educa- 
tion is a sham. Had Cromwell been a soldier whose genius was 


dwarfed by routine and parade, we should never have heard of 
Naseby. 
ALFRED AYLWARD. 





A Visit To THE QUEEN or BurRMAH. 


CTOBER 16, 1880.—We left Rangoon at 5 p.m. in the 
‘ Yankeentown,’ one of the fine steamers of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. 

October 20.—A really fresh morning. We are out in our long 
chairs at five, and I, who have several times repented that we ever 
started on such a journey, and at Yandoon and Maooben thought life 
not to be endured in such places, begin to enjoy myself. Now I have 
the cool morning air, the delightful feeling of perfect independence, 
no tourists in our way, the kindest and most attentive of captains, an 
excellent table both as to cuisine and appointments, no household 
‘ bothers,’ all my time to myself to read, work, chat, doze, or scribble ; 
and last, not least, the consciousness that we are going north and 
going to get cooler and cooler. No wonder things seem to be looking 
up again. At 3 P.M. we arrive at Myanoung, a pretty little place, 
where our government has, it seems, spent lakhs of rupees in making 
a * bund’ to reclaim some miles of fertile land from the river. 

Uctober 21.—We started at daybreak for Prome. A fresh morn- 
ing, and lovely scenery at last, rich woodlands and blue hills on 
either side, and the river like a sea. I feel at home here, it is like 
Europe, sometimes reminding me of the Rhine, sometimes of Swit- 
zerland. We pass one very curious place, where there are hundreds 
of life-size figures of Gautama (Buddha) in niches along the hill-side. 
These niches are carved out of the rock, and shaped like rude Gothic 
arches. The Gautamas are chiefly of white stone, but some are 
richly gilt, and have a gorgeous effect with the sun shining on them. 
In one place where they are arranged in rows the effect is like a side 
of an old church. As we pass I notice the Burmese in the flats 
devoutly praying to these images. It is a delightful day, and makes 
me feel quite energetic ; but at Prome, where we arrive at four, we 
meet with very great heat again, and I do not venture to land. 

October 22.—After another very hot night, we left at daybreak 
for Thayetmyo, on a cloudy, cool day, the pleasantest we have had 
since starting. People in England, unused toa continued sun-glare, 
can hardly imagine the enjoyment to be got out of a dull grey sky. 
It makes me at least much happier, for I am now able to enjoy the 
fine scenery. It is very fine, the bends in the river shutting us 
in sometimes, so that we appear to be on a huge lake. I am often 
reminded of Lucerne. The hills are richly wooded all along, and the 
summits of them constantly studded with gilt pagodas. We arrive 
at Thayetmyo, our military frontier station, at 3 p.m. This is 
the coolest place we have come to yet, but still too hot to allow us to 
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go ashore till five. The agent of the steamboat company, Mr. 
Brodie, with another gentleman, comes on board and offers us the use 
of ponies and a carriage. While waiting to go out I watch the 
people bathing in the river—the Burmese are always bathing, and are 
capital swimmers. The smallest children swim, dive, and float as 
naturally as possible. The women wear a not unbecoming garment, 
reaching from the armpits to the ankles, and when they come out of 
the water they, like all the natives of India, let their clothes dry on 
them. 

At five we go ashore. My husband rides, and I drive with Mr. 
Brodie. The place is very pretty, with English-looking roads and 
lanes, except for the tropical trees. It is an entirely military station. 
Mr. Brodie showed me two full dressed effigies of British soldiers 
placed by the Burmese to guard their Pagoda when they feared an 
invasion from Upper Burmah a few months ago! They leave them 
there still in case of accidents. An army of that sort would come 
cheap. 

October 23.—We left Thayetmyo at 7 a.M., and came upon 
charming scenery, with gondolas, that remind me of Venice, plying 
in all directions—only instead of ‘the coffin clapt on a canoe’ as 
Byron puts it, the covering here is of bamboo. At dark we anchor 
at Mengla, the first village in Burmese territory. 

October 25.—As we go along the river to-day we see in the dis- 
tance what I really think must be a large town, showing more spires 
than in Oxford itself, many large buildings, and one gleaming 
church, is it, or cathedral? that reminds me forcibly of Milan seen 
from a distance. This is Paghan, and the captain does us the special 
favour of anchoring here in order that we may visit its wonderful 
ruins. At one time this was the capital of Burmah, but nothing now 
remains but the temples and pagodas, some in ruins, others still in 
splendid condition. There are said to be about a thousand of them ; 
some elaborate pieces of architecture, either of glowing red brickwork 
or dazzling white. The most remarkable temple is the ‘ Ananda.’ 
It is 800 years old—of brickwork covered with white plaster. A 
grand design, cruciform in shape and with Gothic arches—two fea- 
tures which distinguish it and a few more of these Paghan temples 
from all other specimens of Burmese architecture, and make the few 
Orientalists who have seen them doubtful as to their having been 
purely Burmese temples. It is impossible for me to describe all I 
saw at this place; it was a grand treat, and I enjoyed it the more 
from having been reading up Colonel Yule’s ‘ Court of Ava,’ which 
we fortunately brought with us. It is a description of a journey he 
made up the Irrawaddy, and is brimful of learning, written, too, in a 
most artistic spirit, and with a clearness and simplicity of language 
that make it delightful reading. 

October 27.—We left at daybreak for Mandalay, distant still 80 
miles, and itseems very doubtful if we shall reach it by to-night. 
Looking at my Burmese fellow-passengers in the flats, [ see a picture 
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I should like to paint. The cold and damp of this morning have 
brought forth all the different-coloured wraps of the people, generally 
of some bright-hued cloth, which is always thrown on in graceful 
folds, and forms quite an unstudied success with these natives. There 
was every shade of rose, from pale pink to deep crimson, every 
variety of yellow and green, and some rich purples, but no blue, for 
the Burmese do not seem ever to wear it, nor any black. They had 
grouped themselves in most picturesque fashion, with some Poongys 
(priests) amongst them. These holy men are always clothed in a 
rich yellow garb—like the colour now called ‘ old gold "—and it blends 
well with everything. I could not have spared them from my picture 
on any account. The rain does not last beyond the early morning, 
and is followed by a cool English spring-like day. The scenery 
here is lovely, the land well cultivated, with smooth meadows that 
might be English too. How different from the miles and miles of 
jungle and high ‘ elephant’s grass,’ i.e. grass tall enough to conceal 
an elephant, which was all we had to look at in the beginning of our 
journey—Bassein creek excepted. As we approach Mandalay at 
sunset, the scene becomes more and more beautiful. Purple moun- 
tains loom in the distance, and the river, which is very wide here, is 
bordered by richly wooded hills studded with pagodas. But for the 
pagodas it might be the Lago di Garda. I shall remember this 
entrance to Mandalay as a thing of beauty such as I have seldom seen. 
We are to remain here three clear days, on the steamer of course. 
We are anchored opposite the lovely view, and not obliged to look at 
the squalid bank on our side more than we choose. 

October 28.—Another very wet morning, and so cold that it 
might be the Thames in November instead of the ‘ Irrawaddy,’ But 
I like it, perhaps because, unlike what it would be in the Thames, I 
feel sure it will not last, and my conviction proves true. 

October 31.-—I have been able to see nothing as yet of Mandalay. 
The roads are, it appears, too dreadful after the rain, and I dared 
not venture over all the ruts, hollows, and puddles in a bullock car- 
riage. They tell me the jolting ‘ knocks one to pieces,’ for there are 
no macadamised roads in Mandalay. To console me it is settled that 
on our return here I shall be carried up to the town in my long rattan 
chair. My husband has been out riding every day, and seeing every- 
thing. Hesays the place is beautifully laid out as to plan, the streets 
being very wide, and bordered everywhere with grand trees. These 
would form perfect boulevards if the roads were but metalled. That 
they are never likely to be under Burmese rule! The great people 
get about comfortably enough on elephants, the rest walk. Last 
night we had a very agreeable guest to dinner, Monseigneur 
Bourdon—the Catholic Bishop of Mandalay—a very polished gentle- 
man. He asked with some anxiety when another British resident 
might be expected, and he told us that he is sure English people can 
reside here in perfect safety. My husband, who went all over the 
town, has the same impression: he never met with the slightest 
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incivility from any Burman—quite the reverse. At 10 A.M. we leave 
Mandalay in the ‘Thambyadine,’ a much smaller steamer than the 
‘ Yankeentown’ but happily without flats. Four English gentlemen 
go with us as far as Mengoon, an hour’s journey, in order to see the 
wonderful structure that was begun by King Men-tara-gyee, who 
died in 1819, after a reign of forty years. It was intended to be the 
largest. pagoda in the world, and after twenty years’ work they had got 
so far as nearly completing the base on which the bell-shaped pagoda 
was to stand, when the king died and the work was left off. Twelve 
years afterwards it was split to its foundations by a great earthquake. 
Still, as it is, it is most wonderful. It rises only 165 feet from the 
ground, but comprises from six to seven millions of feet of solid 
brickwork. We also saw the great bell of Mengoon, the largest in 
the world, that of Moscow excepted. It weighs ninety tons, is twelve 
feet high, and over sixteen feet in diameter at the lip. Twenty 
people can stand inside it. It hangs by a huge hook upon several 
trunks of trees, placed across two supporting columns, but has no 
swing; for, since the earthquake, it has been found necessary to 
support it from below as well. So we could not hear it strike. 

Mengoon is a lovely wild place, all hill and dale, with glorious 
trees. We were there in the very heat of the day, but found plenty 
of shade. I was carried in my long chair, which was supported on 
two oars. It seemed very lazy, but the mode of conveyance was very 
nice. Of course my husband had his gun with him, and he shot 
a few birds. The natives were most civil, showing us all the best 
paths, and bringing us fresh cocoa-nuts. Some of them said they had 
not seen a white woman before, and made many polite remarks. My 
husband assures me that as a rule the Burmese are polite to strangers, 
and always ready to give information when asked. We were lucky 
in seeing Mengoon, and were specially favoured by the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company, for, as a rule, their steamers do not stop at this 
place, and people can only manage it by coming off in a small boat 
from Mandalay. 

November 1.—The morning broke with a fog, quite & propos to 
the date, but it soon cleared off, and we were able to move on. In 
the course of the morning we come to a place where there are some 
very extraordinary fish, to see which we put off in a boat. They are 
most curious creatures—of the Silurus family. They seem to be all 
head, and their mouths are enormous, and can easily take in a 
quartern loaf at a gulp. They are quite tame. Some boys called to 
them ‘tet-tet,’ and large numbers appeared and allowed themselves 
to be stroked. We fed them with rice and bread, and were told that 
they are fed regularly by the priests, and have never wandered from 
that particular spot. It is forbidden by law to fish within three 
miles of them. I see Colonel Yule speaks of having seen them there 
twenty-five years ago, and some people say that they, that is, the race 
of them, have been there for centuries. Here we also saw a very pretty 
little temple, or kyoung. Its pillars were all richly gilt, and the 
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cornices inlaid with a sort of mosaic of mirror-work cut in diamond 
pattern. The curved woodwork was painted a deep claret colour, and 
the whole thing had a charming effect, with the background of rich 
foliage and the bright river flowing beneath. 

November 2.—A fog again prevents us from starting early. 

November 3.—We arrive at Bhamo, having passed to-day through 
the second defile—-a glorious piece of scenery. The river there is 
quite narrow, the hills rising on each side to a great height and 
thickly wooded. Bhamo itself is a poor-looking place from the river, 
and one would hardly believe that it was once a wealthy city. There 
are certainly some fine-looking pagodas, but the houses along the 
bank are miserable bamboo huts on rickety piles. However, on 
landing we found the place much prettier than we expected, and the 
old roads in very fair condition. One can walk about comfortably under 
the shade of the tamarind trees which render the groves of Bhamo 
really picturesque. I preferred to walk, though the space is limited, 
for there is a stockade of tall teak-posts all round the town to protect 
it from the wild beasts of the surrounding jungle, and from the wild 
hill-people, called Kachyens. Tigers sometimes manage to break 
through and carry off whatever comes easy to hand—generally a 
bullock or a pig, not very often a human being. 

Our stay at Bhamo has been rendered very agreeable by the kind- 
ness of the missionaries. There are two English and one American 
missionary and his wife, who is the only white woman in Bhamo. 
She had not seen a lady for many months, and I had not seen one 
since leaving Rangoon, so we were pleased enough to meet on those 
grounds alone; but I soon found Mrs. F. to be a delightful companion 
on her own account, and was never weary of hearing of her adventures 
in the perilous journeys she has taken with her husband. They have 
been across the mountains into China, through places where no white 
woman had ever been seen before. Of course this brave couple car- 
ried their lives in their hands, and had to go through all sorts of 
privations and difficulties. My husband went out shooting every day. 
One day a drive for deer was got up, which proved a success. The 
venison was delicious, and most welcome to hungry people who had 
been out of the range of beef and mutton for over three weeks. The 
climate is delightful at this season, and cold enough for any one ; but 
they tell me it is fearfully “ muggy” in the hot weather. 

VYovember 8.—We left Bhamo for Mandalay. 

November 12.—My husband has taken an early ride up to the 
city, and comes back with the news that the Queen particularly 
wishes to see me! She had heard of an English lady being in 
Mandalay before we went up to Bhamo, and said she must see me on 
my way back. So be it! She is mistress here, and I had better go. 
Besides, it will be nice to see something so out of the common way 
as her palace and entowrage. I am to be introduced by Sister Teresa, 
superior of the convent, whom my husband has just seen. I had 
brought her a letter from Monseigneur Bigaudet, Bishop of Rangoon, 
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in which he specially commended me to her kind care in case I 
wanted a friend in Mandalay. I know her apart from this, as we 
became very good friends when travelling in the same steamer from 
Calcutta to Rangoon last year. She is a most amiable lady, and all- 
powerful with the present queen, so I could not be in better hands. 
It is settled that I shall go to-morrow. 

November 13.—Started early at 7 a.m. for Mandalay. I would 
not risk the bullock cart again, but was carried in my long rattan 
chair—it might have been an open palanquin—and was very nice and 
easy. My husband rode beside me along the road to the convent, 
which for some three miles is very pretty, and there is abundant 
shade from the fine trees. Sister Teresa was waiting for us, as the 
Queen wished us to go early. My husband, however, had to go 
round to a shop near to buy some presents for her Majesty. That is 
de rigueur. He soon came back with a well-laden tray of china, 
glass, perfumes, &c., the best he could find, and then our cavalcade 
started—Sister Teresa and another nun, in their bullock carriage, he 
on his pony, and I in my chair carried by coolies. In about half an 
hour we came to the city wall—-for we had only seen the suburbs so 
far. It is a high wall of red brick, battlemented, and a mile and a 
quarter square. We passed through a great gateway, and found our- 
selves in a crowded city, and soon after that at the palace gate. The 
palace again is inclosed by a high stockade about half a mile square. 
There my husband had to leave me, as no men are allowed to enter 
the Queen’s precincts. My heart sank within me a little. It 
oceurred to me that perhaps they might not let me out again; that 
perhaps they might keep me as a hostage until they came to terms 
with our Government, and a host of other ‘ mights’ that my husband 
says only my ‘ vivid imagination’ could ever have conjured up. Once 
within the palace walls we were not allowed umbrellas, though the 
sun was very hot. Luckily I had on a thick pith hat. The royal 
guards are a most comical-looking set, some clothed and wearing 
shiny red helmets, others looking like mere coolies. They have a 
queer collection of old muskets in their guard-house—quite harmless, 
I believe—but they have some very nasty-looking spears, long 
enough to run through three people at once. After a very little 
walking we come to some steps, and here we have to leave our shoes. 
This shoe question is a sore subject to Europeans, and has prevented 
most English ladies who have come to Mandalay from visiting the 
Queen. I don’t know if any visited the last Queen, but they tell me 
no one has yet been to see this one. Now it really is not so bad to 
go a few yards in one’s stockings, provided no indignity is meant by 
the exaction ; one can put on two or more pairs of stockings, and 
even slip a thick cork sole inside, anything provided no shoes are 
seen. We walked through several passages, and when at last we were 
inside the palace the first thing that fell upon my surprised ears 
was a ‘Good morning, Mrs. Rowett,’ from a cheerful English voice. 
The speaker turned out to be a lady of the ‘Gamp’ sisterhood, who 
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came here a few months ago to attend the Queen. She was 
considered in Rangoon to be doing a very risky thing, and possibly, 
had any mishap occurred to the mother or child, it might have 
proved so. As it was, all went well, and the pluck of our ‘Gamp,’ a 
very nice un-Gamp-like woman, I must say, is rewarded by a salary of 
50l. a month, a permanent place, and a profusion of princely gifts. I 
found her barefooted, of course, but blazing in diamonds. Earrings, 
brooches, and rings adorned her person, and a quantity of splendid 
silks and velvets were displayed to me from her boxes. It was a 
great comfort to be able to rest at my ease in her room, and to hear 
all her gossip was most amusing. I was there about an hour. We 
were then called to the throne-room, and had another hour there 
before the Queen came. A bevy of princesses and maids of honour 
came and sat with us, on the floor, of course, and seemed anxious to 
have a look at the foreigner. They were very courteous to me, 
chatting constantly through the medium of the sister who came with 
the superior, a perfect Burmese scholar. They asked me many 
personal questions, including my age, which, if they were credulous, 
they now know to within ten years. They were all very richly 
dressed in the usual Burmese costume. First comes the tamein or 
shirt, which is very tightly girt round the hips, but flows more loosely 
at the feet, and trails slightly behind. Those worn on this occasion 
were of the richest silk, the colours and patterns alike tasteful 
though very gorgeous. With that a fine white cambric loose jacket, 
open in front, and disclosing a bright-coloured silk band, reaching 
from the waist to the armpits like a very broad sash. This arrange- 
ment produces the effect of a European square bodice, and leaves 
enough of the neck bare to show toadvantage the mass of splendid pearls, 
rubies, and diamonds which every one of these lucky dames possesses. 
The jackets have tight sleeves, which have to be worked on over the 
hand like long kid gloves, and in fashionable society they are made 
so long as to form wrinkles from the elbow to the wrist. The hair is 
dressed with scrupulous neatness, & la Chinoise, with a thick coil at 
the back, relieved always with a few fresh flowers. 

To return to my princesses and maids of honour. After many 
amiable remarks to me, one of them asked me what I thought of the 
throne room. Of course I said it was ‘ magnificent’ (as it was), and 
expressed also my admiration of them, their diamonds, and everything 
else, to which she answered, ‘Ah! when you have looked upon the 
golden faces of our king and queen you will want to stay with us and 
not return to Rangoon at all.’ I did not like the possibility of my 
not returning to Rangoon being even hinted at, but Sister Teresa re- 
assured me. The throne-room where we were must have a word of 
description. It was very large and lofty, and supported by a number 
of massive gilt pillars. The purest gold is used, and that not at all 
sparingly, in all the palace decorations, and the effect is splendid. 
The walls and doors are of gilt lattice-work ; in fact everything appears 
to be of gold at the court of their ‘ golden-footed’ majesties. 
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Numerous mirrors were placed all round the room, and I was told that 
in honour of my reception the Queen had ordered that the floor 
should be carpeted all over with the thick velvet-pile carpets we sat 
upon. The Queen kept us waiting two hours. At length there arose a 
slight hubbub, which meant that she was coming, and all the court put 
itself into the usual attitude for receiving majesty in Burmah ; 7.e. they 
prostrated themselves, and folded their hands far in front of them, as 
if in prayer. The Queen is only twenty-one years old. She is very 
nice-looking, unusually fair for a Burmese, and her expression is 
really good, and makes me inclined to credit the assurance given me 
by Sister Teresa, that she knew nothing at the time of the horrible 
massacres that took place at Mandalay about eighteen months ago. 
I had to sit in front of her Majesty, who herself did not occupy the 
throne, but sat on a purple velvet carpet with a cushion for her elbow 
to rest on. Sister Teresa then introduced me by name. By the way, 
‘Gamp’ had been questioned about me in the morning, and, to my 
great amusement, I heard that she had described me as a personage 
only second to royalty itself in rank. ‘The more they think of you 
the better’ was the explanation she afterwards gave me of this wonder- 
ful romancing. My presents were then mentioned, and then a maid 
of honour handed me a beautiful gold cup, and a piece of silk—the 
Queen’s gifts. I madealow bow. The Queen then took a puff at a huge 
cheroot, and then asked my age, and several other personal questions. 
She seemed a little shy herself; and when the conversation flagged, 
she once or twice laughed like a school-girl, and made all the prostrate 
ones, including the nuns, laugh too, by some remark of hers. A 
mischievous little dog, that would run all about the throne-room, 
upset her gravity first, and for me it took off all the stiffness of the 
thing to see the general giggle. The Queen asked how I liked Manda- 
lay, and of course I had nothing but praises of all I saw. Upon this 
she said that these next few days would be a great Burmese festival, 
and that there would be all sorts of entertainments at the palace, 
that she would like me to stay, and see. I really feared there 
would be no escape this time, but begged Sister Teresa aside, 
in French, to get me out of the difficulty. So she expressed 
my thanks to the Queen, but said my husband was obliged 
to leave at once for Rangoon. I then asked if I might see the 
princess—the baby. The Queen smiled a gratitied maternal smile, 
but said baby—aged two months and a half—was asleep. After 
a few more formalities, the interview came to a sudden end through 
my foot being a little cramped, so that I tried to wriggle into a more 
comfortable position, seeing which the Queen considerately remarked 
to Sister Teresa that I must be tired of sitting on the ground, and, 
rising herself, left the room. Here I must say that women fare much 
better than men at these interviews. All that is necessary is to keep 
one’s feet out of sight, and a woman, thanks to her skirts, can easily 
do this, sitting tailor fashion and as comfortably as she would on her 
hearthrug by the fire. But the unfortunate men—Europeans—must 
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twist themselves into positions that soon become torture in order to 
keep their feet behind them. We did not talk politics, or say a word 
on either side that could give rise to discussion—only one thing I told 
the sister to say emphatically, and that was that I complied with the 
Queen’s wish to see me because I heard that she herself was a good 
and humane woman. I was very glad the King did not appear—one 
could not pay him the same compliment. When the Queen left, the 
princesses clustered round me again, and one of them took my hand 
and said something that seemed very amiable. It turned out to be 
that she loved me very much. Already! Poor things, they have not 
much outlet for their affections, for they are more closely immured 
than the nuns in the convent. There are about thirty of them, all, I 
believe, daughters of the late King, who had fifty-three wives and 110 
children, of whom only fifty-nine were alive at the time of his death. 
The sons who might have been in Theebaw’s way have all been either 
massacred or imprisoned, except one or two who escaped to British 
territory. The daughters are, I am told, kindly treated by the pre- 
sent young Queen, who, by the way, is the only wife, and reigns 
supreme. But their lives must be fearfully empty. Their ages range 
from seventeen or eighteen to forty, and not one has a chance of 
getting married. There are no princes for them, and they are not 
allowed to come in contact with men at all. Each one has her 
separate dwelling in the palace inclosure, and they are not even 
permitted to visit one another. I asked Sister Teresa what is the 
secret of her great personal influence with the Queen, for it is a fact 
that this excellent lady is all-powerful at the Burmese court just now, 
and if, as we are assured, the Queen is the real ruler, much good may 
come of it. She told me that when the Queen was a little girl she 
was not a favourite with her father—was rather a little Cinderella, in 
fact—seeing which the good sister was specially kind to ber, and never 
went tothe palace without taking some toy or bonbon for the child, 
who would climb on her knee and ransack her pockets till she found 
the gift. So they became great friends, and the Queen has never at 
any time neglected the friend of her childhood, but delights in honour- 
ing her, and showing her much substantial kindness. As the chief 
work of the nuns is educating and maintaining orphan children, they 
want much help, and they get a good deal from the court, thanks to 
the personal influence of Sister Teresa. She has been sixteen years 
at Mandalay, and has never yet met with any bad treatment what- 
ever at the hands of the Burmese. There are only six or seven nuns 
altogether, and as they are not cloistered it is a very cheerful sort of 
convent. Before we left the palace I had the pleasure of hearing a 
music lesson given by a Burmese professor who was instructing a class 
of young girls in a sort of ode which they are to sing in honour of the 
first occupation of the infant princess’s golden cradle, which will be the 
occasion of a great ceremony a few monthshence. This cradle is said 
to have cost two lakhs of rupees—about 16,0001. sterling—and is pro- 
fusely ornamented with rubies and diamonds. The ode was hardly 
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worthy of the occasion, from a musical point of view. The vocal part 
of it was simplicity itself, all on two notes, E natural and C natural, 
the first long and forte, the last short and movendo, just like what I 
remember as the tune of ‘See-saw Margery Daw.’ I am told that 
there is a piano (deprived of its legs) in the palace, but, like other 
possessions that they don’t understand how to use, it will get consigned 
to the lumber-room very speedily. The Burmese kings and queens 
like to get hold of new inventions. Electric lights, sewing machines, 
balloons, and all sorts of patent machines have had their turn. 
Whatever the thing may be it is sure to be soon put out of order by 
inexperienced hands, and then it is put out of sight, and a new toy 
must be got. I heard of one very queer fancy of the Queen’s. It 
seems there was an excellent American dentist in Mandalay, and he 
was appointed specially to attend the Queen and Court. The last news 
of him is that he has had to give up practice for a while, the Queen 
having fallen so much in love with his instruments, to say nothing 
of some very pink jaws with fine sets of teeth, that she bought up his 
whole dentist’s paraphernalia. Sister Teresa took me into two or 
three other rooms before we left, and it was the same thing every- 
where, gold in all directions. In one room there was some very bold 
wood sculpture, richly gilt, for the Burmese excel in wood-carving. 
We also saw a number of young women at work making up silk 
tameins (skirts) for presents. It appears that the Queen is showering 
presents on her subjects just now. Some of these silks woven at 
Mandalay are extremely beautiful; such a one as I received takes 
nearly a year to make, and is woven by hand in the same manner as 
the shawls of Cashmere. Every colour and every shade has its sepa- 
rate bobbin, and it requires much skill to manipulate the great 
number required in the elaborate and many-coloured patterns always 
chosen for the best silks. Hence they are very valuable, and in this 
country, where fortunately the fashions are not perpetually changing, 
a woman keeps a treasure of this sort, as we do a good Cashmere 
shawl, for life. After seeing all that was to be seen, and taking some 
refreshment, we returned to the convent. The sun was so hot that I 
got into the bullock carriage with the sisters, and was agreeably sur- 
prised to find it very bearable. It is a good plan to keep a look-out * 
for the bad ruts and stand up as one goes over them. My husband 
met me at the convent, and we then took leave of the kind Sister 
Teresa and started for the steamer. It was, as the Queen had said, a 
religious festival ; and we saw evidences of it in several streets, where 
yellow-robed Poongys were sitting on improvised pulpits, with a red 
curtain as background, and reading prayers to the people. They 
occupied nearly the width of the street, and their congregations sat 
on the ground in rows before them, their manner as devout as any- 
thing I have seen in church. 

We met numbers of grandees perched on elephants, with nume- 
rous followers, some on ponies, some on foot, these last always carry- 
ing something belonging to the big man, either his betel-box, his 
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spittoon, his cheroots, or perhaps only his matches. The more fuss 
the greater the chic. But of course the acme of grandeur is the 
golden umbrella, or rather umbrellas, huge long-handled things, that 
are held (just as we see in the Assyrian sculptures) over the heads of 
those entitled to use them. 

November 15.—We leave Mandalay on our return journey. I am 
half sorry to go, the climate is so pleasant, and the view from the 
steamer—our floating hotel—so very pretty. Just now, in conse- 
quence of the festival, there is a great deal of life and animation 
about, as gilded boats holding from fifty to sixty rowers are plying in 
all directions. All the people are in their smartest clothing. Nothing 
can exceed the brightness of colour in a Burmese crowd. Nearly 
everyone is dressed in silk of the gayest hues, and all the women 
wear fresh flowers. Fine pink roses abound in Burmah, and are very 
becoming to its dusky beauties. 

November 23.—Arrived at Rangoon. The downward trip has 
been thoroughly pleasant, the weather is so cool. Rangoon seems to 
me quite a grand city now, and our own home a paradise, after five 
weeks’ wandering. I recommend the trip, both for health and plea- 
sure. Who knows? perhaps in a few years it will be the fashionable 
thing to do, and we shall see the steamers crowded like those bound 
for English watering-places. Well, if so, I shall rejoice to have had 
my trip in 1880, though people here did think we were doing a risky 
thing when we started for King Theebaw’s realm. Of one thing I 
am certain, it is a far safer place to travel in than ‘ ould Ireland.’ 
In all our journey we met with no beggars, and certainly no assassins. 


ELLEN Rowert. 





Lire in OLp FLORENCE. 


LORENCE was always a gay city, always extravagantly fond of 
I the beautiful, patronising the arts as no other city has done 
before or since. Yet the Florentines in their private life were frugal 
and cautious, essentially mercantile. Their private banquets, their 
marriage feasts, had nothing of that display about them which we 
see elsewhere in medizeval Italy. They could lavish thousands of 
florins on a procession, or on a public banquet to a guest, or on a 
building to be handed down to posterity ; they were ambitious for 
lasting fame, and few cities of the world have achieved their object 
more fully. 

Their writers despised and scoffed at dress, their rulers curtailed 
dress by stringent sumptuary laws, and when anything extravagant in 
the way of costume did creep in, it was sure to undergo bitter sarcasm ; 
witness Velluti’s opinion on an extensive headgear the ladies had 
then started: ‘Monna Diana passed by the Rossi palace one day, 
she was struck on the head by a falling stone, but so large was her 
headdress that she scarce felt it, and took it for naught but gravel.’! 
Sacchetti the novelist, Boccaccio’s precursor, who strung together 
endless silly little tales, loved to have a laugh at any eccentricity in 
dress: ‘ Sleeves!’ he says, ‘ they should rather be called sacks. Can 
any lady take up a glass or reach a morsel from the table without 
dirtying herself or the cloth?’ 

The merchant of Florence was very economical in his costume. 
His daily garb was a black robe of serge, the lucco, which we recog- 
nise in pictures of Dante ; it was thrown loosely over the body, open 
in front, and had apertures to let out the arms, and was fastened 
round the neck by a brooch. The family loggia was his club. The 
merchant-prince there held his throne, marriages were ratified there 
between the heads of families, visits were paid and returned in 
them, chess and draughts were played in them, and each family 
piqued itself on the special virtue which was attached to its own 
loggia—the Adimari haughtily affirmed that no mésalliance had 
ever been made in theirs, the Uberti could not be arrested for debt 
within theirs. This loggia was a great outlet for the tightly-packed 
families which lived under the same roof. Every man when he mar- 
ried lived in his father’s house, and ‘ some,’ says Villani, ‘ had only 
a single chamber and a small kitchen for themselves, with a common 
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kitchen and a common hall for the family, where round the blazing 
fire they assembled during winter evenings.’ * 

Outside the loggia would often be an open space for pallone and 
games of a more active nature. Then there was the continued walk- 
ing up and down outside the houses, lounging on the cathedral steps, 
chatting before a banquet, for in Florence all the guests met in the 
streets before a diuner party, where they stood and talked till the 
doors of the banqueting hall were thrown open. Let us go to 
Sachetti’s novels again for an illustration of one of these feasts, 
which will at the same time serve as an illustration of early Florentine 
light literature and its standard. 

Ser Ciro was an uninvited guest at Ser Buonvisi’s banquet, but 
Ser Ciro was determined to go, being a pushing man and anxious to 
get into good Florentine society; so he mingled with the ‘knights 
and gallant gentlemen’ as they walked and conversed before Ser 
Buonvisi’s door. At length the gates were thrown open, and the 
guests, amongst them Ser Ciro, mounted the stairs and took their 
places at the table. One of the family perceived that Ser Ciro had 
come unbidden, and begged him to depart. ‘No,’ says Ser Ciro, 
‘I am come to dine, and if you attempt to turn me out I will 
create a disturbance and spoil your feast.’ So he was permitted to 
remain. 

The first course was served; it consisted of calf’s stomach served 
up to each in bowls. Ser Ciro ate heartily, and laughed and talked 
the while, as he quaffed his Montepulciano. The second course was 
served ; it consisted of boiled partridges. Ser Ciro grew merrier and 
merrier. The third course was served; it consisted of hashed sar- 
dines. By this time Ser Ciro was the life of the party. After dinner 
the guests had a musical entertainment in the garden, and then 
servants brought each a torch to light him home. 

Ever after this Ser Ciro was regularly invited to every house in 
Florence, having demonstrated his conversational ability to all the 
world. 

Another of Sachetti’s little tales throws a life into the bare walls 
of Florence. Ser Minto lay dying, surrounded by his friends, all 
anxious for him to make a will. They looked out of the window and 
saw Notary Bonavere passing by with his long black coat, his wig, 
his portfolio under his arm, his large pen, his ink bottle. Doubtless 
this was an every-day sight in Florence. But Notary Bonavere, the 
story says, is a notably negligent man. He went up at the sum- 
mons, but, alas! his ink bottle is empty, so is his portfolio, and his 
pen is broken; he rushes off wildly to buy new ones, but when he 
returns the rich man has died intestate. 

Of Florentine domestic frugality contemporary authors speak 
much. We read* that no one ventured to have much plate for fear of 
being ridiculed, and the inventory of a rich man’s plate-chest is 
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given us as follows: ‘ A service of forks and spoons, a silver cup for 
holding confectionery at marriage feasts, one or two other cups, and 
a silver salt-cellar, the gift of the commune for personal merit ;’ yet 
at public banquets no people could show more plate than the Flo- 
rentines, and they would give handsome presents of silver to foreign 
celebrities—for example, to Philip de Comines they gave 25/. worth 
of plate,‘ a large quantity in those days of cheap metal. 

Alessandra Strozzi, of that noble family whose palace is in the 
Via Tornabuoni, had three sons in exile in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and she wrote them long letters,’ from which we can cull 
many a quaint bit of life in Florence, and also learn that as the age 
of the Medici came on the simple habits of former days were aban- 
doned one by one. ‘ Your sister Caterina, she writes, ‘is exceeding 
fair, in my eyes fairer than any damsel in Florence;’ and then 
she tells us of her dress—a long robe of crimson velvet, a garland on 
her head of peacock’s feathers, ornamented with pearls and silver, 
and two strings of pearls tightly bound around her forehead ; 
on her shoulder she wore a golden clasp in which were two 
sapphires and three pearls; on her crimson girdle she had open 
work of gold and silver filigree. In short, her costume was quite 
* esthetic.’ 

Caterina Strozzi, her mother tells us shortly after, is now married 
to young Marco Parente, to the great contentment of all, ‘for he is 
a youth not only virtuous but rich, of twenty-five years of age, and 
keeps a silk shop. His father is of good position, and has been 
occupied in the government.’ Caterina’s dower was 1,000 florins, in 
addition to what she got from the *‘ Monte della Dote,’ which, by 
the way, was an estimable Florentine institution which provided 
dowers for children after the following fashion. On the birth of a 
son or daughter the father generally paid 100 florins into the fund 
on the child’s behalf. After the lapse of fifteen years the child was 
entitled to 500 florins, which accumulated at compound interest if 
the object of it did not marry at that early age. In case of death or 
single blessedness the sum sank into the general capital of the 
institution. 

Her mother now takes us to visit Caterina in her married home 
in Via del Cocomero, where we see her seated in her boudoir, richly 
dressed, in which was ‘ the customary looking-glass, which cost fifty 
golden florins, and on the walls were hung two forgieri, in golden 
frames, painted by Master Domenico of Venice, which contained a 
great tabernacle in the centre carved by Giuliano da Maiano in 
antique fashion, and painted by Massaccio’s brother, in which stands 
a figure of the Virgin in relief.’ 

The women of Florence required a great deal of looking after, 
judging by the legislation on their behalf from the earliest records 
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down to the later ducal restrictions on dress. As early as 1294 
women were by law forbidden so much as to enter a court of justice,® 
and a severe penalty was imposed on any podestd, or magistrate, who 
listened to their wily tongues; for, says the act, ‘they are a sex 
to be looked upon as most dangerous in disturbing the course of 
justice.’ 

In those days of simple habits the women were content to stay at 
home and regulate their households. However, in 1330 the Republican 
Florentines deemed it necessary to tell their wives, their sisters, their 
cousins, and their aunts, that they must on no account wear ‘ fringes, 
or flounces of gold, silver jewels, enamel, or glass ; two rings only on 
their fingers, and not more than thirty inches of cloth in their collars, 
no striped gowns, robes, ermines,’ &c. But the women of the Republic 
were harmless and subdued as compared with those who lived in the 
ducal days. In the volumes of edicts that we have preserved to us? 
we find elaborate notices of what they were to do and not todo. In 
1521 it was decreed with praiseworthy sagacity that no lady under 
thirty might wear a brooch, or have three rings with stones or pearls ; 
but, strange to say, the Florentines preferred their jewellery, even at 
the risk of being accredited with more years than were their due; 
and in 1546 a very stern sumptuary law was issued, which forbad 
jewels except in rosaries, and pearls for two rings. Furs were not 
allowed, nor musk, nor perfumed gloves that cost more than four 
crowns the pair; and the Grand Duke went even further than this, 
and struck at the evil of expenditure at its very root, namely, in the 
milliners’ shops: sleeves must not cost more than three crowns, 
aprons four crowns, caps three crowns, shifts three crowns, and so 
forth. 

Again, in 1572, very stringent additions were made to these laws, 
which had been dexterously evaded by the fair ones. Yet one act of 
clemency marks this last code, and it was the following: ‘ Children 
of either sex, up to the age of three, may wear a gold or silver collar 
round their necks, and an Agnus Dei, a cross, a bunch of coral, 
or dogs’ teeth, attached thereto, but without pearls or any other 
jewellery.’ 

Ladies who could read Boccaccio’s tales were not likely to be 
over-refined in their private lives—far from it—and consequently 
they were a carking care to their legislators. Betting was a great 
vice amongst them, about which a law of 1550 gives us notice. Their 
favourite stakes were generally with regard to the sex of any future 
offspring they might have, and a Florentine matron would not only 
present her husband with an infant, but at the same time with a 
heavy debt of honour if the sex was other than they desired. Wisely 
enough the legislature took this up, declaring such bets to be illegal, 
‘unless made with the husband’s consent, and unless a judge had been 
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previously consulted as to whether the sum at stake was excessive 
or not.’ 

It is but fair to add that the men of Florence were not all that 
could be desired. Young Florentines had a special reputation for 
rowdyism and their love of practical jokes. Donato Gianotti grieves 
much over this, and over their disrespect to old age. Their greatest 
pleasure, he tells us, was to go to a wedding and spoil the festivities 
by rioting and drunkenness. Mischief was the great object of their 
lives, and, as an instance of the sort of mischief in which young 
Florentines indulged, Gianotti gives us the following illustration. 
A distinguished citizen, Fornaciaio by name, had a banquet one 
day at his villa outside the Porta S. Frediano, to which he bade 
the most respectable inhabitants of the town. For the amusement 
of his guests citizen Fornaciaio arranged a recitation of one of 
Machiavelli's comedies. Attracted by this entertainment, a large 
body of young nobles came out together from Florence in the 
hope of sport. Immediately on arriving they entered the house, 
yelling and hooting, and turning everything upside down. They let 
in those they liked, and if any elderly or respectable person remon- 
strated with them, their rudeness knew no limits; in fact, to quote 
the expressive words of Gianotti, they made the place an inferno dei 
damnati. 

In the Grand-Ducal days the men came in for their restrictions 
much as the women did. They would bet and play cards in the hovels 
of Florence until the Grand Duke was at his wit’s end to know how 
to suppress the ‘ games with cards and dice, which distracted honest 
men from work.’ He fined them again and again without avail, until 
at length he resorted to public flagellations, having the miscreant 
tied to a column in the Mercato nuovo and soundly thrashed. This 
method seems to have been more effectual, as in future edicts 
against swearing, this punishment is alluded to as the ‘ former effica- 
cious means of suppressing gambling,’ &c. 

Dress on the part of the men became tco extravagant to please 
the Grand Dukes, and they were included in the later sumptuary 
laws, which at first only attacked the fair ones, and Duke Cosimo did 
his best to restore the simple old black lwcco, but without avail, 
telling the men that they must not only ‘desist from wearing 
jewellery, but also brozades and embroidered vests.’ 

In common with the rest of Italy, Florence in her earlier days 
indulged largely in miracle plays and representations of Scriptural or 
apocryphal stories performed in her piazze on impromptu stages. They 
were for the most part harsh and unpleasant, without any forecast of 
histrionic art. 

Ammirato * mentions a very curious performance which took place 
in 1304, and was given at the expense of the district Borgo S. Sepol- 
chro. It took place on the then wooden Ponte alla Caraia. Probably 
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taking their plot from the name of their parish, the givers of this play 
thought it would be wholesome for the Florentines to have some in- 
sight into the dark side of futurity; so they chose the river asa 
fitting stage on which to represent the infernal regions, whilst the 
horror-stricken people assembled in crowds on the bridge to behold. 
Boat loads of the damned shrieked and howled as they were tor- 
mented by demons such as Andrew Orcagna has depicted in his 
frescoes on the walls of Sta. Maria Novella. Consternation and dread 
at the tortures in store for them seized the Floreutines as they gazed 
eagerly over the parapets of the bridge on the weird scene depicted 
below,—when Jo! the wooden bridge gave way, and many a 
Florentine was hurried in solemn earnest into the future world to 
attest the veracity of the representations he had just been wit- 
nessing. 

It was not until the early days of the Medicean revival that these 
miracle plays gave place to something of classic merit. The mag- 
nificent Lorenzo himself wrote and encouraged the writing of plays, 
which ushered in a new era for the Florentine stage. 

Another feature in Florentine religious sentiment was the 
frequent representation on saints’ days, and holy days, of the 
mysteries of religion in the particular church which was dedicated to 
the saint in question. Perhaps the Ascension as celebrated in the 
Carmine church was the most conspicuous of these, for Brunelleschi, 
the architect of the Florentine dome, brought to bear upon it all his 
skill as an engineer. The Carmine being lofty was chosen for the 
theatre of this representation ; in the centre was a mountain cun- 
ningly contrived of wood, and decorated with plants and ferns. On 
this Christ and His disciples were seen praying, when from the heavens 
descended Brunelleschi’s cloud let down by ropes, which cloud was 
made of a wooden framework, thickly covered by cotton wool, and 
containing an angel and numerous cherubs, all let down from the 
roof by ropes. Then the angel gave the necessary summons, and the 
Christ ascended into the heavens, with the angels, and the cherubs 
in the mist of cotton wool, the heaven being represented by an in- 
numerable quantity of lights on the ceiling. Meanwhile the dis- 
ciples remained on the mountain, lost in bewilderment like the 
spectators.® 

Florence throughout her bistory suffered much from the neglect 
of agriculture. Her two hundred factories, and the 30,000 workmen 
employed therein,'® naturally required a large amount of provender 
to sustain life. The country around was given up to villas and vine- 
yards, the mountains were arid and unproductive. In short, through- 
out the whole of the Florentine territory only enough grain was 
grown to supply the requirements of the city for four months in the 
year. When a dearth did visit Italy (and throughout the middle 
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ages bad harvests were as common as they are now), it fell with double 
force on Florence. 

‘Officers of abundance,’ as they were euphoniously called, were 
elected by the government on such occasions to superintend the sale of 
grain in the city, to dole out ratios as they thought fit, and to 
negotiate for the arrival of supplies from the East or elsewhere. 
These officers, for example, during the famine of 1352, amongst whom 
the celebrated Giovanni Boccaccio was numbered,'! met every day that 
was not a feast day in the Piazza d’Or San Michele (the granary 
[horrewm] of Florence from the remotest ages, which in later times 
was turned into a church). They examined the quantities of corn at 
their disposal, and the quality of the same, and as the hour of nine 
struck they would seat themselves on an elevated platform near a 
certain pillar of the loggia and would distribute the grain to eager 
purchasers, As the famine grew worse their difficulties increased, 
the people clamoured and rioted. Nobles to curry favour with the 
people would sell their own grain cheaper than the officers of abund- 
ance could do. For days together the officers did not sit in the 
piazza for the simple reason that they had no grain to sell, and when 
they sat again the riots were fearful to behold, though an axe and a 
block which the officers kept by them on their platform were held 
in readiness to chop off a limb from a more than usually unquiet 
purchaser. 

A kindly disposed nobleman would send down his corn to the 
market- place to be sold by the officers of abundance, and sometimes, 
too, to be distributed free of charge, and the Convent of Sta. Maria 
gave of its riches this year largely. Three times a week, as long 
as the dearth lasted, they distributed to ‘every poor man a loaf 
of fourteen ounces, and to every woman with child double that 
amount.’ ; 

Scenes of misery like these were of constant occurrence in wealthy 
Florence. Villani relates them incidentally again and again, later 
historians do so too. Yet every time a famine came round it found 
the Florentines equally. unprepared. 

Florence has throughout her history rejoiced in a monopoly of 
St. John the Baptist, and to do honour to her patron saint Florence 
has devoted all she knew in expenditure and art. The vigil of St. 
Jobn was the regular gala day of old Florence, even as it is to some 
extent to-day. In the year 1333 two companies were appointed to 
regulate the festivities,'? one dressed in yellow, 300 strong; the other 
dressed in white, numbering 500. All the shopkeepers and merchants 
joined heartily in giving an appearance of holiday to the streets. Rare 
stuffs and skins from the East hung from their windows, and each 
of the arts or guilds of tradesmen subscribed largely to the amuse- 
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ment fund. As a return for their assistance a fair was allowed to be 

held sixteen days before and sixteen days after the festival in the 

meadow of Ogni Santi, and thereby business was combined with 
religion. 

The abilities of all the first engineers were brought to play for 
devices. Cecca, a great inventor of scenic effect, contrived that a 
canopy should be spread all over the Piazza 8. Giovanni, and be 
attached to the cathedral walls. It was twenty feet above the ground 
and made of blue cloth, bespangled with Florentine lilies in yellow, 
and decorated here, there, and everywhere with the banners of the 
signory and of the arts. It was in five pieces, cleverly joined 
together, and the whole was upheld by an elaborate system of iron 
poles. 

In 1435 this wonderful canopy was accidentally burnt, but the 
energetic governors of Florence put a tax on wine to construct another ; 
and again when this was destroyed thirty years later by hail and wind 
the undaunted Florentines went again to their wine bottles for a tax 
to reconstruct the same. 

The piazza of the Signory was alive with gaiety on the day of the 
procession. Every imaginable device for tower, wood, and labyrinth 
covered it, amongst which the gay crowd circulated as if for feast in 
carnival week. 

In olden days the chief features of the procession, which wound 
its way to the Baptistery to do homage at the Baptist’s shrine, were 
wax candles of prodigious size, painted grotesquely outside by certain 
artists, who, by reason of the baseness of their designs, were dubbed 
‘ wax painters, —analogous to our modern opprobrium of a signboard 
painter.'* First came the candle of the Treasury borne aloft on a 
chariot drawn by two bulls. Following this were sumetimes as many 
as a hundred lesser lights, for each of the arts sent one, nobles and 
princes sent them, the Flemish workmen and artisans from Brabant 
brought them; and last of all would come the candle of the prisoners, 
twelve of whom were let out of jail on this day by the extreme 
clemency of St. John to partake in the procession. As they passed 
by, the mischievous Florentines would laugh and jeer from the 
windows, and try to pick at these grotesque wax candles with long 
bill-hooks, so as to destroy the offering at the shrine of their 
patron. 

But better things were in store for the procession as art in 
Florence developed. The chariot of the treasury took the place of 
the candle ‘ in the decoration bestowed upon it,’ and a right wonder- 
ful chariot it was, representing on its four sides passages out of the 
life of St. John, painted by some really distinguished artist. Above 
was a boy dressed as an infant St. John, in camel’s hair, holding the 
reins of the two bulls which dragged the heavy concern. On the 
summit stood a man representing St. John in the wilderness, with 
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naked legs and feet. Striped drawers of flax carried out the dictates 
of decency, and over his shoulders were cast two tiger skins fastened 
to the shoulders with a brooch; to his diadem were attached long 
tresses of hair. And thus this gorgeous car set forth, accompanied by 
crowds of people shouting ‘ Lilies, lilies!’ if in the olden Republican 
days; if after the Medici were in power, ‘ Palle, Palle!’ would be 
the popular cry. 

The guilds of tradesmen vied with one another in the grandeur of 
their cars. Andrea del Sarto painted one for the woolstaplers in 
chiaroscuro, which was greatly admired, and another was painted by 
Piero de Cosimo, that weird painter of mythology, representing death 
in all its forms, which went by the name of the ‘car of death.’ It 
was accompanied by doleful singers, who reminded the awe-struck 
Florentines of their last enemy in a mournful dirge."* 

In 1662 nearly all these grand carriages were burnt through the 
folly of an attendant, who left a candle burning on one of them, 
and from this the whole treasury of processional cars formed one 
large bonfire. Others were made to take their place, but of such 
greatly inferior artistic merit that all the spectators groaned as they 
passed by. 

Other, and costly, offerings to St. John’s shrine graced these 
annual processions. There were the pallia, or banners of velvet, carried 
by knights on horseback. Count Uberto, of the Maremma, annually 
sent a stag dressed in scarlet. The men of Bastia would send 
four hawks and a harrier, and last, but by no means least, came 
Engineer Cecca’s ‘ clouds ’"—wonderful contrivances they were, some- 
what after the fashion of Brunelleschi’s ascension trick, but far more 
elaborate. 

There was a square framework made of planks, with a glory on 
the summit, then an outer framework of wood, all of which was 
shrouded in cotton wool, out of which peered cherubs and angels with 
lanterns. In the centre of the whole sat or stood a living saint, 
generally supposed to be in the extremities of martyrdom—St. 
Sebastian, for instance, with portions of an arrow on either side of 
him, and large dabs of red paint on his bare chest; iron poles ran 
behind to support children dressed as angels in the act of flying. 
One mass of fluffy wool gave a wonderfully aerial appearance to this 
moving show, but the porters who were concealed underneath could 
bear testimony to its being more substantial than it looked. 

Imagine, in addition to all these things, giants and giantesses, 
grotesquely dressed, stalking about on stilts, elfs and demons flitting 
about in all directions, and we have a fair idea of the substantial 
part of a Florentine procession in honour of St. John. 

The Signory on these and other festive occasions were always in 
attendance in their smartest state clothes. A family historian’ has 
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told us what they were like, and we can picture to ourselves the 
jealousy with which the ladies of Florence would look down from 
their windows on these resplendent men, wearing to them forbidden 
finery. 

The priors wore a long scarlet robe down to their feet, lined, and 
edged with ermine, long sleeves of the same material, and on their 
heads a large red cap, closely resembling a cardinal’s hat. Their 
shoes were black, and on every point of vantage shone a glittering 
diamond or sapphire. 

The gonfaloniere likewise wore a long scarlet robe, but his was 
of velvet, and bespangled with golden stars. His cap had an ermine 
border to it, and was covered with pearls and lace, the summit being 
crowned by a large pearl, around which were stripes of golden em- 
broidery and lace. 

Such was the festival of St. John the Baptist. During the days 
of mad enthusiasm in Savonarola’s time many of the best cars and 
dresses were destroyed ; for the magnificent Lorenzo had brought this 
procession to a final pitch of excellence, when he had constructed 
fifteen edifices and triumphal cars to represent the entry of Paulus 
Emilius into Rome after his triumph in Macedon. 

When the excitement of the procession had abated, some desul- 
tory deeds of charity were gone through year by year. Wine and 
bread, for example, were distributed to all the poor fish-wives of 
Florence, ‘whether they had brought trout from the mountains 
above Pistoia, or fish from the sea below Pisa.’ '® 

Inasmuch as the Baptist was their saint, Florence early gave its 
attention very closely to the ceremony of baptism. Immersions took 
place in the centre of the large building which we know still as the un- 
rivalled Baptistery of Florence, and the Florentines were amongst the 
first to keep any regular register of these ceremonies. In early days 
it was considered only necessary for a black bean to be inserted in a 
box if the child was a male one, and a white bean if it chanced to be 
a female; but this method was found to be very incommodious, as 
with increasing prosperity beans accumulated fast. So in 1450 
regular records were kept,'? long before they were in vogue in other 
towns in Italy, which did not become general until 1517, when the 
Council of Trent made regular registries obligatory; and no 
Florentine baby was ever immersed or baptised in the ordinary way 
except in the baptistery close to the cathedral from the remotest 
times to the present day, which greatly simplified the question of 
registers. 

Next to St. John the Baptist the river Arno has played the most 
prominent part in Florentine daily life, dividing as it does the city in 
half, and forming a sort of centre to the town, on the banks of which 
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some of the finest palaces are situated. They have bathed, fished, 
and boated on it from generation to generation ; they have held 
galas and merry parties upon it—and there it flows, still hemmed in 
by two great walls; for peaceful though it may usually appear, the 
Florentine Arno has now and again been known to play the city 
some sorry tricks. 

In earlier annals, side by side with plagues and famines, we find 
enumerated disastrous floods which have swept over the city before 
the river was enchained by the above-mentioned strong walls. In 
1557 there was a terrible deluge, of which an authentic account has 
been handed down tous.'* It commenced its ravages above the city, 
sweeping all before it, so that into the Piazza del Vino, says the 
annalist, there was so much wood washed down, that ‘it will take 
three hundred men three months to remove it, piled up as it is above 
the level of the windows.’ Sta. Croce was bathed with water, and in 
the market-place all the stuffs and goods of the vendors were swept 
away ; shops were emptied of their stores of oil, wine, and grain; the 
roofs of the houses on the Ponte Vecchio were carried clean away, as 
also the columns and slabs on this bridge, where fish was wont to be 
sold. ‘Every house on the bridge was left like a washing sieve.’ 

The Sta. Trinita bridge was entirely ruined, arches and all, on 
one of the piles of which were left standing, as if by a miracle, two 
individuals—one an old palsied man, and the other a child of tender 
years; and here they had to remain for two whole days, whilst they 
were fed by means of a rope, which was thrown from a neighbouring 
palace, and along which they passed a basket from time to time 
containing wine and bread. 

Seventy people and three hundred animals lost their life during 
this flood. Again and again the old chroniclers speak of these inun- 
dations, which swept down on the city after heavy rains in the moun- 
tains. To the old Florentines indeed the Arno was but a capricious 
friend ; it was the source naturally of their prosperity, affording them 
easy means of transporting their manufactures to the sea. This has 
been greatly ameliorated by the Lung’arno walls, but even now the 
visitor to Florence is from time to time surprised to see the flood 
waves rise and threaten the safety of those jewellers’ shops on the Ponte 
Vecchio, and many a time do the shopkeepers hurry away with their 
precious burdens, fearing a collapse of this weather-beaten though 
picturesque relic of the past. 

Another episode in the career of the Arno in 1604 puzzled the 
Florentines not a little. In the winter of this year sunny Italy was 
visited with an intense frost, no one ever remembered such a time, 
and the Arno was covered witha thick coating of ice. Cautiously the 
Florentines ventured on one by one, until it appeared as if the whole 
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city had ventured out to enjoy the strange delights of sliding; and 
with their characteristic love of festivity the Florentines were not 
slow to decide upon a grand gala on this glossy sheet, to be held on 
the last day of the year 1604.'° Meanwhile they played at pallone, 
they hunted cats and rabbits on the ice, slipped about, and tumbled 
to their hearts’ content. 

The festal day came at last, and as the frost had not given way, 
they hied them to the theatre for their amusements, which was chosen 
between the bridges Sta. Trinité and Carraia. From beneath the arch 
near S. Spirito issued twelve gaudy trumpeters, followed by a crowd 
of men, dressed as in carnival time, to run a race with bare feet; 
behind these came would-be nymphs on sledges, who pushed them- 
selves along with two sticks. Immediately after followed gentlemen 
on sledges, constructed like old war chariots, prepared for the joust. 
Each was got up like a savage, covered with loose hair and unkempt 
beard, a bludgeon in one hand, a red shield in the other. Their 
sledges were covered with ivy, and each had his placard or challenge 
before him; one, for example, stating that ‘the ardor which burnt in 
his heart could melt the rigid Arno, and compel it to resume its 
liquid course.’ This procession paraded up and down the icy surface, 
and then the sport began. 

The races of the barefooted combatants caused the greatest amuse- 
ment. The more they slipped and fell, the greater was the roar of 
laughter which resounded from the walls, and roofs, and windows, 
which were crowded with spectators. Then came the sledge races, 
which were equally productive of ludicrous disasters; and, finally, 
they had the jousts, and as night came on* the sledges decked them- 
selves with lanterns, and the Arno was aglow with bonfires and illu- 
minations for that and the succeeding nights of the great frost. Ofa 
truth, the Florentine knew how to take advantage of the eccentricity 
of this season, and thoroughly appreciated the delights of an Arctic 
winter. 

Florentine marriage festivities were poor compared to those of the 
rest of Italy; Florentine funerals too were unusually commonplace. 
Yet it may be interesting to close this account of the manners and 
customs of the city of flowers with the account of a funeral, as related 
to us by Ammirato, the object of which was an Englishman, the 
celebrated condottiere Sir John Hawkwood—Giovanni Acuto, as the 
Italians called him—who had fought many a battle in the pay of the 
merchant princes, and who died in their midst in 1394. 

His bier was spread over with cloth of gold, and crimson velvet, 
and was carried by knights of the highest rank, and followed by a 
crowd of torch-bearers, banners, shields, and war horses caparisoned 
with gold. All his servants and his household were presented with 
mourning at the public expense, and relays of Florentine matrons 
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were paid to wail around the corpse whilst it was exposed to public 
view in the Baptistery. Eventually the English warrior was deposited 
with great pomp in the Cathedral, where an equestrian portrait was 
put up, until such time as Paolo Ucello had finished his monument to 
be placed over the remains of the stranger. Florence could do all 
this, and more besides, for a foreigner who died amongst them, but 
they took care to bury their own relations on a much more economical 
principle. 
J. THEopore Bent. 





Tue New Departure IN IRELAND, 


NOTHER month has passed. We are within a short five weeks of 
1 the Whitsuntide Recess, and the business of the country has not 
advanced. Legislation is at a standstill, and the great measures of 
practical reform for which the country has been taught to look are no 
nearer maturity than they were at the General Election. The cause 
of this Parliamentary deadlock is not difficult to discover. It 
requires no unusual skill or insight to diagnose it. On all hands it 
is admitted that the Government, both collectively and individually, 
are most anxious to carry through important measures of reform, and 
that their majority in the House of Commons are ready and willing 
to co-operate with them, and further, that the country which sent 
the majority to Parliament is awaiting with earnest expectation the 
completion of the work which they were sent to perform. What, then, 
is the cause of the delay? It is not want of will on part of the Govern- 
ment, and it is not want of will on part of their followers in Parlia- 
ment.- It is something outside the Ministry and the Ministerial 
majority. The forces of Conservatism alone could not produce this 
state of paralysis. Whenever a Liberal Government have been in 
power and active in good works, the forces of Conservatism have been 
arrayed against them; but though they have obstructed, they have 
never produced a total stoppage of the Parliamentary machine. The 
malignant obstinacy and pertinacity of the Irish malcontents alone 
could not produce it. In the last Parliament they did their worst, 
but their own unaided worst was not equal to cope with the Ministerial 
forces, and they received but scant support from even the free lances 
of the Opposition. Neither the Conservative opposition alone, then, 
nor the Irish opposition alone, could paralyse the energies of Parlia- 
ment. But when those two forces are united and unscrupulous they 
can do so. 

In the last number of this magazine we showed how the coalition 
between the Conservative party and the Irish malcontents in the 
House of Commons was sealed and ratified, and how the combined 
policy had been formulated. Since then the official sanction of the 
leader of the entire Conservative party has been formally and publicly 
given to this combined policy, and this sanction has been approved by 
the great quarterly organ of Conservative opinion. In his speech at 
Liverpool Lord Salisbury accepted the declaration of policy made by 
Mr. O’Donnell in the autumn, after his interview with Mr. Parnell at 
Kilmainham. That policy was the expropriation of Irish landlords 
at the expense of the ratepayers of England and Scotland ; and this 
policy, Lord Salisbury proclaimed to be the Conservative method of 
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dealing with Ireland. He accepted Mr. O’Donnell’s proposals un- 
reservedly, and by so doing he formally admitted that the main 
proposal of the ‘new departure’ of the American Fenians was the 
main proposal of the new departure of the Conservative party. 

Three years ago, according to Mr. Gibson in his recent speech at 
Manchester, Mr. Devoy, an American Fenian, wrote to Michael Davitt 
stating that the extreme Irish party must start upon a new departure. 
The methods by which this new departure was to be carried out were: 
1. That a class of men with strong opinions and habits of organiza- 
tion should enter on, and no longer abjure, political life in Ireland. 
2. That a common platform of ‘self-government’ should be formed 
which was not to be defined until the country itself should speak, and 
so command general allegiance. 3. That the land should be owned 
by the tillers of the soil; and 4. That a steady and organised effort 
should be made to get possession of municipalities, boards of guardians, 
and other local bodies, throughout Ireland. These are the four points 
of the Charter of Irish Independence as formulated by John Devoy. 
The third (which we have put in italics) is clearly the practical one 
to which Irish attention is mainly directed at the present time. It 
is another and perhaps a more delicate way of expressing expropria- 
tion of landlords. And this point is now the proposal of the leader 
of the great Conservative party in England, as the Conservative method 
of dealing with Ireland. We do not say that the expropriation of 
Irish landlords by means of English money and in favour of existing 
tenants might not possibly be a solution, or at least a temporary 
solution, of the Irish difficulty, though we see very many and very 
serious obstacles in the way of carrying it out. But we do say that 
there is something passing strange in the coalition of the old Tory 
party of England with the Irish Irreconcilables to carry out the pro- 
gramme of John Devoy and Michael Davitt. Nothing shows more 
clearly the ability with which the leaders of the Irish rebellion have 
gauged the necessities of the rival political parties in England— 
nothing perhaps exhibits more strongly the enormous difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of ruling Ireland by means of English party govern- 
ment. The exact form in which the new Conservative departure is 
to be carried out has not yet transpired. But it is to be presumed 
that Mr. Smith has got a plan in view which will please the Irish 
landlords, the Irish farmers, and the Irish labourers, and also the 
Fenians, Land Leaguers, and Ribbonmen, who are now swaying the 
destinies of Ireland. It is further to be presumed that Mr. Smith’s 
plan will satisfy the rank and file of his own party and the great body 
of taxpayers in England and Scotland. It must be a most attractive 
bait which will allure all these fish into the same net. Nothing short 
of a miracle could draw them all ashore. 

Already it seems doubtful whether the loyalty of the Tory party 
in this country will be strong enough to meet this call upon it. 
There are rumours of refusals. Some of the steadiest of the old 
Tory party do not see their way to accept without inquiry Lord 
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Salisbury’s conclusion that through expropriation alone can Ireland 
be saved. 

It is admitted that there is a demand for this policy on part of 
the Irish landlords, who consider it as the one method of saving any- 
thing out of the fire which, not unnaturally, is creating such wide- 
spread and wholesale panic. Twenty years’ purchase at the rent 
fixed by the court, paid up or guaranteed by the State, is at least 
something saved from the wreck which seems impending. Consider- 
ing the state of suspense and anxiety in which the ordinary Irish 
landowner has been held during the last two years, it is easy to 
understand his desire to kick the dust from his feet and turn his 
back for ever on his country. 

We are all cosmopolitan now-a-days. The whole world is our 
country, and the sentimental attachment to a particular bit of land 
which used to be so attractive to the ordinary Englishman or Irishman 
of family is now, thanks to our powers of locomotion, coming to be 
regarded by the modern citizen of the world as hardly worth cherishing. 
Twenty years’ purchase guaranteed by the State will put the most 
insolvent Irish landlord in pocket for a time at least. All the 
pleasures and privileges of landlordism have disappeared in Ireland, 
or at best are in abeyance. If he should still desire to be an owner 
of acres, there is plenty of land in the market in England and in the 
colonies, and be has his money in his pocket wherewith to purchase. 
But if he should prefer the easier life of a rentier or annuitant, it is 
open to him to choose that life without any anxiety about the receipt 
of his rents,®r any danger of life or limb in the gathering of them. 

It is easy enough to see that this policy will be approved by 
very many among the more needy of the Irish landowners. It is 
not so easy to see how it can be accepted by the great body of Eng- 
lish landowners, or how it can be even contemplated by an English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. No doubt the pill will be gilded in 
the case of the former by the certainty that the value of land in this 
country will be enhanced by the rush of purchasers from Ireland 
with State money in their pockets. But, on the other hand, the 
familiar proverb of the goose and the gander must arise in warning. 
If the State is going to enable the tenants in Ireland to buy out 
their landlords, might it not do so in England also, and still more 
in Scotland, where the tenants are many and the landlords few? 
Thoughts of these kinds must inevitably occur to very many among 
the most respected followers of the Tory party both in Parliament 
and in the country. 

In these reflections we have put aside altogether the effect of 
such a wholesale social revolution in the country most concerned. 
It will be for the loyal men among the Irish members of Parliament 
to inform the House of Commons and the country how, in their 
opinion, the departure from Ireland of the great middle and upper 
classes will affect the general condition of the country, and how far 
such an unconditional surrender to an unscrupulous agitation can be 
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otherwise than disastrous to Irish civilisation. The Tories - have 
always acted on the principle that Irish disaffection can be overcome 
by money bribes, just as the Liberals have trusted to legislative 
bribes. But a money bribe extending to the dimensions of hundreds 
of millions has never heretofore suggested itself even to the most 
imaginative among Tory schemers. There never was a larger premium 
paid to successful rebellion. 

The extreme party in the House of Commons cannot be expected 
to take a judicial view of the prospective exodus of that class of their 
fellow-citizens against whom they have been waging war. The 
success of their policy will be assured, and it is only too probable 
that their eyes will be closed to the effect of it upon their native 
country. But it will be interesting to hear what men like Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Blennerhassett, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and Mr. Mitchell Henry will 
have to say as to the prospects of the shopkeepers and the better 
class of labouring men and artisans throughout the whole country 
when the only people who had any money to spend have disappeared 
from the middle and south and west of Ireland. On this view of the 
question it is better not to dilate. But in the coming debate it must 
be thoroughly considered. In the meantime it may be enough to 
watch the solution of the problem, and to see whether the natural 
anxiety of Lord Salisbury to dish the Ministry by outbidding the 
ministerial proposals will carry with it the faithful support of his 
adherents. We cannot believe that it will do so. It will commend 
itself to the extreme Irish party because it is their policy, and it will 
be not unfavourably received by a section of the English Radicals 
who sit below the gangway on the ministerial side, and who, in- the 
wreck of even so frail a bark as Irish landlordism, may think they 
see some signs of the progress of their principles. But we cannot 
think it will be accepted by the steadier section of either the Con- 
servative or the Liberal party. 

The Government ought not to be seriously embarrassed by Mr. 
Smith’s resolution, which embodies this new policy. It is, after all, 
little more than a burlesque exaggeration of the Bright clauses. 
These clauses undoubtedly contemplate an extension of a peasant 
proprietary. But they do not contemplate the immediate creation 
of such a class. The growth must be natural and progressive. It 
must not be produced like a transformation scene in a pantomime, by 
a stroke of a harlequin’s sword, even if the owner of the sword should 
be so good a harlequin as Lord Salisbury. If Mr. Gladstone, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, can see his way to meet the financial 
position of the project, the political consequences may possibly be 
faced. But the financial questions which must arise in carrying out a 
scheme which, at a modest estimate, will swallow up some two hundred 
million pounds sterling of public money, are vaster and more tangled 
than any financial questions of this generation. If the scheme is 
favourably received—and, in the present state of the public mind with 
regard to Ireland, it is impossible to say what may not be favourably 
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received—there is one thing certain, and that is that it will involve the 
necessity of giving up all the rest of the Parliamentary Session to it. 
But under any circumstances it seems certain that Ireland will absorb 
the rest of the session. ‘A stronger and bolder policy, as Mr. Shaw 
said the other day in the scratch debate upon the Clare Circular, ‘a 
stronger and bolder policy than any yet attempted was required, and 
if the Government were not prepared to take another course, the 
state of Ireland would go from bad to worse.’ It is full time to try 
a stronger policy. The condition of Ireland is such that the whole 
energies of the Executive and of Parliament must be devoted to it. 
England and Scotland must again be sacrificed, and the country must 
be content to wait till Ireland has had her fill of agitation. 

What the character of the policy to be adopted may be, it is not 
for us to say. A great measure of conciliation taking the form of pour- 
ing two hundred millions, or more, of English gold into the pockets 
of the Irish landlords, to enable them to leave their country, may be 
the right policy. It would probably keep the Irish nation quiet for 
a few years to come, until those who had not participated in the State 
largesses had formed an organisation of agitation against those who 
had. An extensive scheme of emigration, costing a great many millions, 
to enable a considerable number of the Irish people to leave Ireland, 
and seek a less cruel and more fertile fatherland in Manitoba, or in 
the States, has also been suggested as a remedy for the ills of Ireland. 

This, possibly, may be a more hopeful solution of the problem. We 
have, at the least, some experience to draw on here, and are not 
altogether taking a leap in the dark. At the end of the last cen- 
tury, and at the beginning of this, the whole of the West and North 
Highlands of Scotland were peopled by small tenants, or crofters, 
living in squalor and penury and chronic discontent, just as the small 
tenants are now living in many parts of Ireland. In ‘the wild days 
before the °45,’ these men formed the clansmen of the Highland 
chieftains, and their numbers were kept within limits by perpetual 
forays and battles. But after the ‘ Disarming Acts,’ when the High- 
lands became somewhat civilised and regulated by law, there was no 
longer any artificial means of keeping this population within reason- 
able limits. They increased and multiplied, as the Irish do, like 
rabbits in a warren. They built themselves hovels in which they 
herded, and they scratched the sterile soil till it produced some 
miserable potatoes, and still more miserable oats, on which they 
reared their broods of hungry children. They did nothing for the 
land or for the country. They existed, multiplied, and grumbled. 
At the beginning of the century, what are called the ‘ Highland 
clearances’ took place, and many thousands of these crofters, with 
their wives and families, were successfully transferred to Canada and 
New Zealand. Since then the country where these ‘clearances’ 
were effected has been profitable, and has become valuable to the 
nation, and the descendants of those who went are now among the 
most prosperous and successful of the inhabitants of these new lands. 
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The only part of the Highlands of Scotland which has not shared 
in the prosperity of the whole country is the Island of Skye, and some 
portions of the Western Highlands, where, from sentimental or other 
causes, the stimulus of emigration was not applied. The crofters, 
who are all of Celtic blood, have clung to the barren rocks and bogs 
of Skye with something of the tenacity of their brother Celts in 
Ireland. They are a miserable population, existing in wretchedness 
and poverty, unable to cultivate their barren patches of land, and, in 
many cases, unwilling, from sheer indolence, to take the trouble to do 
so, but living on from month to month, and from year to year, in a 
state of hopeless indigence. For their case, as for the case of the 
Irish small tenants in the West of Ireland, there seems more hope in 
emigration than in any other remedial measure. But, to be effectual, 
the emigration must be on a great scale. The exportation of a few 
hundred, or even a few thousand, families at the State expense would 
be like taking a few buckets of water out of the hold to save a 
waterlogged ship. The relief would only be temporary. Where you 
have a population reckless of the future, ignorant beyond belief, and 
caring only for the gratification of the moment, the gaps made by 
emigration on a limited scale would very soon be filled up. Any 
scheme of emigration to be successful must be carried out without 
consideration of cost, and it must be organised, both in this country 
and in the land to which the emigrants are to go, on the best and 
most thoroughgoing principles. It would, of course, be opposed by 
the priests, by the extreme men in Ireland, and by the Irish mal- 
contents and such allies as they could draw together from the senti- 
mentalists in Parliament. But it by no means follows that the 
opposition would be successful. If the inducements were put wisely 
forward, and advantageous terms offered in Ireland, there are hundreds 
of thousands among the Irish small tenants who would accept them. 
Expatriation has lost much, if not most, of its terror now that 
facilities of locomotion and of communication are extended. A great 
scheme of emigration wisely organised should at least receive consi- 
deration pari passu with Lord Salisbury’s and John Devoy’s combined 
scheme of expropriation. 

But there is a third proposal which is received with favour by 
many, and that is an extended measure of coercion—not the coercion 
as exercised at present, but something of the nature of martial law. 
On all hands it is admitted that the Coercion Act of last session, as 
worked by the existing Irish Executive, has done nothing but harm. 
It has not been feared, and it has not been effectual. It has 
exasperated the people against whom it was directed as a mosquito 
exasperates ; but it has not prevented a single outrage, and it has not 
assisted the vindication of the law in a single particular. It has 
been the occasion of uniting the forces of Fenianism and Ribbonism 
with those of the Land League, and by so doing it has indirectly been 
the occasion of many of the outrages and brutalities which have made 
the Irish annals hideous, and the Irish nation hateful, in the eyes of 
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all right-thinking men. If coercive measures are to be relied on for 
the pacification of Ireland, they must be of a much more varied and 
extensive character than those which have hitherto been attempted. 
The Government have, so far, been nibbling at the means to put 
down the revolution. The Land Act, no doubt, was a wide-reaching 
measure. But, whether it was wise or whether it was not wise, its 
fruits cannot be gathered in a day. Years must elapse before the 
Land Act has had its full development. Meantime the revolution 
is in full progress. If it is to be checked at all, large and com- 
prehensive measures which will have an immediate, or at least an 
early, issue must be put in operation. Some indication of what 
these measures are to be will be given before these speculations can 
reach the public. The discussion on the Bill to amend the Land 
Act must elicit a declaration of the ministerial policy alternative to 
that proclaimed by the Opposition. Whatever that policy may be— 
whether it moves in the direction of conciliation, emigration, or re- 
pression—it must be of an important character, and its elucidation 
must necessarily occupy much time. Hence it is that we must face 
the fact that if we are not to lose Ireland altogether, we must once 
more sacrifice another Session to her. 

The necessary business of Parliament must be allowed to proceed. 
We have got the Budget, and the resolutions thereon are not likely 
to cause much controversy, or to consume many hours. We must 
have our votes in supply; we must have the current grievances 
attended to. But we cannot look for much legislation this Session 
either for England or for Scotland. The Corrupt Practices Bill is 
apparently to be pushed forward, probably as a forerunner of the 
Reform Bill of next Session, and a subsequent Dissolution. The 
Bankruptcy Bill may also be passed, and perhaps one or two of the 
long-promised little measures for Scotland. But above all minor 
matters—minor in comparison to the Irish measures—the Rules of 
Procedure must, if possible, be carried. The least thing that the 
Government may demand of the Opposition is that they will discuss 
these Rules without much more unnecessary waste of time. One 
cannot look for generosity from men of the stamp of Mr. Gorst 
or Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. They will raise their discussions 
upon the King of the Zulus, or upon Mr. Errington’s mission to 
Rome, or the like, whenever they can see their opportunity of wasting 
Government time. Men whose political horizon is limited by the 
narrow range of what will damage the Government in the eyes of 
certain classes of electors in certain English boroughs cannot, perhaps, 
be expected to rise above the exigencies of electioneering tactics. 
They and the other members of that section of the Opposition with 
which they are identified will necessarily throw in their lot with the 
Irish malcontents, and do all they can to embarrass the Government. 
From them the Ministry cannot expect generosity, and the country 
cannot expect statesmanship. But surely in such a crisis as exists at 
present, when one part of the kingdom is in a condition of civil war, 
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the Government is entitled to count on the co-operation of the official 
and responsible Opposition. It is the duty of the leaders of the 
Opposition—men who have known the cares and anxieties of office, 
though only in less critical times—not only to promise but to per- 
form. They profess their desire to aid the Government. Hardly one 
of them makes a speech either in Parliament or in the country with- 
out giving expression to such professions. But there their co-opera- 
tion ends. Surely they might at least prevent their followers from 
designedly wasting valuable time. Do they attempt to put down 
the more subtle arts of obstruction practised by their friends and 
supporters? Except on the memorable occasion on which Sir 
Stafford Northcote counselled Mr. Warton not to prosecute his 
resolution regarding patent medicines, there has hardly been an effort 
made by any one of the members of the late Government to check 
their followers in their persistent endeavours to waste the time of 
Parliament by vexatious and exhausting obstruction. 

It is one of the curses of party government that the party in 
opposition have got to think it to be their duty to prevent the party 
in office from doing any work, in order that the latter may be dis- 
credited in the eyes of the constituencies. In the old days this was 
a more effective weapon than it is now. At present the constituen- 
cies, thanks to the excellence of the provincial press, know pretty 
nearly as much of what goes on within the walls of St. Stephen’s as 
the actors therein. The electors read their local papers, and they 
know who it is and what it is that is preventing legislation at this 
time. If the Government do not succeed in governing Ireland, and 
that shortly, the electors will transfer their allegiance from them to 
their rivals. But the fact that they have not succeeded in their 
schemes of legislation, owing to the obstructive tactics of the Oppo- 
sition, has hardly turned a vote. No doubt it is much to be regretted 
that so strong a Government as this has been prevented from carrying 
out reforms in county government and in metropolitan government 
which would have been beneficial to the country. But there is no 
feeling of resentment against the Government for this. There is 
a feeling of resentment against Mr. Gorst and his associates for the 
course of action which they have chosen to pursue ever since this 
Government came into office. You cannot attend a public meeting 
without hearing the name of some member or members of Mr. 
Gorst’s party being held up to execration. There is a feeling that 
their action is not English, and that it is scarcely manly. Their 
plans and manceuvres are too transparent to impose on the electors of 
to-day. The resentment which will be shown when the day of 
reckoning comes will be, not against the Government for failing to 
legislate, but against the members of the Fourth Party and their 
associates for causing the failure. 

But if the Government may feel annoyed at the small progress 
they are making in Parliament, they may feel every satisfaction when 
they look outside Parliament. With the one single exception—no 
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doubt a grave one—of Ireland, their administration has been univer- 
sally successful. : 

If anyone will take the trouble to recall to mind the state of 
affairs, whether in Europe, or in Asia, or in Africa, as it was two or 
three years ago, and contrast it with the present state of affairs, he 
will feel cause for congratulation that our anxieties are now restricted 
to one small corner of the globe. It is something for the nation to 
know that our foreign and our colonial. relations are entirely satisfac- 
tory. In the East of Europe our troubles are ended, and we need 
have no anxiety for years to come. In India, not only are we peace- 
ably within our own frontiers, from which we ought never to have 
moved, but for the first time for many years we have an Indian 
Budget of which we may be proud. Our public works out there, 
which were stopped because of the demands for warlike expenditure, 
have been recommenced, to the delight of the working and indus- 
trious classes of the community. Taxation has been diminished. 
Considerable reduction has been made in the salt tax, which to the 
natives of India is something like the repeal of the corn laws in this 
country, and the commencement of an era of Free Trade has been es- 
tablished. All this speaks to successful administration, and presents 
a marked contrast to the picture of our condition in India a short 
two years ago. At the Cape and in Southern Africa we have emerged 
from a state of chaos to order. Our troubles with the Zulus, with 
the Basutos, and with the Boers are all happily and successfully 
ended, and matters are settling down comfortably all round. The 
chief trouble now is how to bring the late King of the Zulus to this 
country in order to show him what the power of England is. It isa 
nobler enterprise than any in which we have recently been employed 
in that distant land. From the tone of the debate on the subject of 
Cetewayo’s release and restoration it would appear that the Govern- 
ment are pretty well prepared to give him back his kingdom after his 
visit to this country, and to make him our faithful ally if not our 
loyal dependant. We have plenty of experience in India of similar 
restorations and alliances, and there seems no reason to suppose that 
any serious difficulties will arise in connection with the late settlement 
to prevent Cetewayo from being received back again by his subjects 
with enthusiasm and delight. 

In the North of Africa the state of matters may not be quite so 
comfortable. There is room for dangerous meddling both in Tunis 
and in Egypt, and, judging by the tone of Lord Sandon’s speech at 
Liverpool—for it must be remembered that Lord Sandon was and 
may be again a Cabinet Minister—we cannot suppose that if the late 
Government were still in power they would have foregone the oppor- 
tunity of doing mischief. So far the Foreign Office has steered a 
prudent and a careful course. The Tunisian troubles are well-nigh 
over, and, notwithstanding some nervous croakings on part of Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff and one or two others among the omniscient 
in Parliament, the position of Great Britain in the Mediterranean 
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remains unimpaired. Egyptian matters are still unsettled, and may 
cause anxiety. But the conduct of the Foreign Office appears to 
have been at once firm and conciliatory. When the foreign policy, 
founded as it is on principle, has hitherto been successful and judi- 
cious, it is not unreasonable to trust it again, and we may hope that 
before many weeks are over the action of Lord Granville, in con- 
junction with the French Government, may bring about a right 
solution of the impending difficulties. 

The Irish weed has unfortunately extended its roots into the 
circles of diplomacy. The exigencies of party in America are great, 
and the Irish vote is a powerful factor in determining the relations 
of one party to another. Hence the diplomatic difficulty with regard 
to the imprisoned American suspects. The demand for their imme- 
diate trial or their unconditional release is of course monstrous, and 
one that could not be considered for a moment. The true answer to 
such a demand is that which has probably been given. These people, 
by living within the country, are amenable to the law even if it be 
exceptional. They knew this when they came here, and they were 
bound to conduct themselves conformably thereto. If they have not 
done so, they must take the consequences ; but inasmuch as the law 
is exceptional they may be released on condition that they clear out 
of the United Kingdom and do not set foot in it again. That prob- 
ably is the answer which has been accorded to the representations 
of President Arthur on this subject. We do not want to detain 
American citizens in prison. We are very glad to get rid of them 
out of the country. But we cannot keep them here intriguing and 
conspiring against the peace of the realm because of the necessity of 
the Irish vote for your party elections. Mr. Lowell is a sensible 
man and a gentleman, and in bis negotiations with our Foreign 
Office we may be sure that his attitude has been everything that 
could be desired. But he knows the English nation well enough to 
be able to inform his Government that whatever may be our diffi- 
culties with the Irish people, we will not yield a point in the struggle 
at the dictation of even such a friendly nation as that which he so 
ably represents. 

Whatever the opponents of the Government may say as to the 
Parliamentary deadlock, and as to the slow return of confidence in 
Treland, the bitterest enemy cannot complain of failure in the several 
departments of State. The Parliamentary heads of the departments 
have one and all done their work efficiently. In no Administration 
of late years has there been greater ability displayed, or more complete 
harmony between the chiefs and their subordinates. Efficient ad- 
ministration at home and in the Colonial and Foreign departments 
has after all a good deal to do with the happiness of the people and 
the prosperity of the empire. We deplore the delay in necessary 
legislation and condemn the methods by which that delay has been 
brought about. But we cannot admit that the efficiency of the 
Ministry is impaired by the success of the obstructive tacties by 
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which it has been assailed ever since it came into office. The ex- 
treme men of the Liberal party, who cannot rest unless all their 
nostrums are carried out without delay, or even without consideration, 
and who looked for a repetition of the great legislative achievements 
which made the late Gladstone Administration conspicuous among all 
administrations of the century, will no doubt be angry and disap- 
pointed. But the wiser and more moderate men, who know that the 
Liberal party can afford to wait, will contemplate without despair 
the enforced postponement of startling legislation and exciting schemes 
of radical reform. 
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